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The wisdom of George Washington 
Almost 155 years ago, on September 17, 1796, 
George Washington addressed his “farewell” message 
to the American people. In it he solemnly declared: 
Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, religion and morality are in- 
dispensable supports. In vain would that man 
claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor 
to subvert these great pillars of human happiness 
—these firmest props of the duties of men and citi- 
zens. The mere politician, equally with the pious 
man, ought to respect and cherish them. A volume 
could not trace all their connections with private 
and public felicity... . And let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality can be 
maintained without religion. Whatever may be 
conceded to the influence of refined education 
on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experi- 
ence both forbid us to expect that national moral- 
ity can prevail in exclusion of religious principle. 
New York City’s Board of Education recently pub- 
lished a 228-page booklet, Source Materials in Cur- 
riculum Development, which shows how we have lost 
sight of Washington’s warming against the “supposi- 
tion that morality can be maintained without religion.” 
The guide to teachers sets “ethical living” as an ob- 
jective of education. Yet it regards “scholastic philoso- 
phy” as a has-been which has given way to the theory 
of “knowledge as relative.” It contrasts the “feudalistic 
conception of social organization” with “the demo- 
cratic theory of inalienable natural rights of the indi- 
vidual,” without any advertence to the problem of 
how “natural rights” can be based on “knowledge as 
relative,” in a system of “indeterminate social evolu- 
tion, as a process.” These are trends all right, but 
whither? In the light of Washington’s testament, it is 
the critics, not the authors, of the booklet who are in 
the authentic American tradition. 


“Three Years after the Champaign Case” 

Erwin L. Shaver, Director of Weekday Education, 
International Council of Religious Education, in the 
January-February issue of Religious Education (20 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl.), briefly concurs with the 
conclusions of Robert F. Drinan (see pp. 611-18 of 
this issue) on the McCollum decision. He also solidly 
substantiates the position taken by Father Hartnett ir. 
his reply to Gordon Lee last week. About 2,500 com- 
munities are now operating weekday religious educa- 
tion programs to make up for the lack of religion m 
the public schools. About two million children are en- 
rolled. The McCollum decision hit less than half of 
these programs, i.e., those in which “released-time” 
religious instruction was geared into public-school 
“machinery” and given on public-school premises. In 
1949, 15.3 per cent of the 708 school systems reporting 
use of the system said such premises were still being 
used, but apart from the “machinery.” Only about 20 
per cent of the “released-time” programs have been 
dropped. The rest have made time-adjustments and 
organizational changes to conform to the McCollum 
ruling. Though the National Educational Association 
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is described as “adverse” to make-up religious classes, 
it reported that 82 per cent of the public-school 
teachers involved in the program favored it. 


War of maneuver 

Lieutenant General Matthew B. Ridgway’s “Opera- 
tion Homicide” was exacting a terrible toll in enemy 
killed. From January 25 to February 11 Tokyo reported 
Red casualties at 69,500 dead—an average of 4,600 a 
day. From a continuous basic defense line across Korea 
tank-led probing patrols, followed up by entire regi- 
ments, had advanced as much as fifty miles in some 
sectors of the front. The UN forces were once again 
pounding at the battered gates of Seoul. Out at Lake 
Success optimistic UN delegates raised the question 
of recrossing the Thirty-eighth Parallel. Suddenly on 
February 12 the military picture in Korea changed. 
Chinese Communists, 100,000 strong, attacked in the 
mountainous center of the peninsula and drove a 
wedge in the UN line. The ominous words, “fluid 
situation,” crept into the communiqués. The Chinese 
Reds once again demonstrated that they have both the 
power and the will to defy the UN. After a quick visit 
to the front on February 13, General MacArthur issued 
a statement which deflated any hopes that recent UN 
successes promised a quick, decisive defeat of the 
Communist armies. Once again stressing the unprece- 
dented advantage of the enemy’s “inviolate sanctuary” 
in Manchuria, MacArthur outlined the only possible 
field strategy. It is to engage in a war of maneuver, 
keeping the enemy off-balance by successive advance 
and withdrawal, never allowing him the tactical initia- 
tive. Despite the impact of the latest enemy offensive, 
said the UN commander, “the complete coordination 
of land, sea and air forces continues to inflict terrific 
losses on the enemy.” Until the enemy’s numerical 
superiority is thus whittled down, major operations 
north of the Parallel are an academic question. 


The Dulles mission 

John Foster Dulles, head of the United States treaty 
mission to Japan, left Tokyo on February 11, ap- 
parently satisfied with the outcome of his bargaining 
sessions with Japanese officials (Am. 2/17, p. 575). 
Premier Yoshida, said Dulles, “warmly welcomed” the 
idea of future American bases in Japan. On the ques- 
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tion of rearmament, the President’s envoy was con- 
vinced “of the overwhelming desire of the Japanese 
nation” to provide for its own defense. One gathers 
from the envoy’s words that there was agreement on 
provisional security measures which stress equally 
“self-help and mutual aid.” As regards Japan’s econ- 
omy, Mr. Dulles made it clear that Japan could not 
expect to remain the ward of the United States in- 
definitely. “Japan can develop . . . satisfactory and 
rising standards of living by her own effort and by the 
resourcefulness and industry of her people.” Mr. 
Dulles found himself on firm ground in Japan. His 
peace-treaty efforts may bog down, however, as he 
pursues his current junket through the Philippines, 
Australia and New Zealand before returning home. 
None of these countries is likely to look with favor on 
a pact which is the result of purely bilateral effort 
between the United States and Japan. Australia and 
New Zealand are particularly interested in guarantees 
against resurgence of Japanese militarism. The Philip- 
pines, while agreeing to limited rearmament, with 
plenty of safeguards, and some degree of economic 
independence for Japan, still holds out for $4 billion 
in reparations. Since a peace treaty concluded by all 
the ex-allies of the Pacific is today out of the question, 
the actual negotiation of unilateral treaties is bound to 
awaken long-dormant conflicts of opinion. Mr. Dulles 
has the difficult task of keeping them under control. 


President Truman on food for India 

President Truman’s food-for-India program is run 
ning into stiff congressional opposition (Am. 2/10, p. 
540). At a joint White House conference on February 
9, ranking members of the Senate and House Foreign 
Relations Committees, particularly Senators Tom Con 
nally of Texas and Alexander F. Wiley of Wisconsin. 
asked a number of pointed questions. 1) Can the 
United States afford to reduce its wheat reserves by 
75 million bushels at this time? 2) Could India acquire 
some of her needed grain from Pakistan if she were 
not engaged in an economic war with her neighbor 
state? 3) Has India’s food crisis developed because of 
her efforts to become self-sufficient in cotton and jute? 
4) Why make an outright grant of wheat if India has 
a favorable sterling balance equivalent to $1.5 billion? 
The President countered on February 12 with a mes- 
sage to Congress. He insisted that the required 2 mil- 
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{ion tons of grain would have to come in large measure 
from this country. Even though India were not carry- 
ing on a trade war with Pakistan, the latter could 
never supply all of India’s grain deficit. The President 
admitted that, in view of the world crisis, our current 
carry-over of grain stocks is not excessive. Neverthe- 
less we can supply the 2 million tons of grain needed 
“without reaching the danger point.” As far as her 
financial reserves are concerned, India is planning to 
use them for a long-range program to reduce her eco- 
nonaie treubles, raise the standard of living and write 
finis to a history of recurrent famine. The President's 
appeal for aid is soundly based, and Congress ought 
to heed it. We can help India. We are the only ones 
who can help to the full extent of the need. Therefore, 
by every moral rule, we are obliged to help her. 


Synagogue and State in Israel 

Not all the problems facing the new state of Israel 
are external ones. In addition to Arab-Israeli border 
clashes that harass the UN Armistice Commission, 
there is the political contest that forced the fall of 
Premier Ben Gurion’s cabinet on October 15 and over- 
turned the government anew last week. Faced with 
the need of forming a coalition cabinet after the 
first elections, Ben Gurion’s socialist Labor Party, 
Mapai, preferred to ally itself with the Religious Bloc 
rather than with the pro-Soviet Mapam Party. As the 
price of collaboration, the Religious Bloc has imposed 
the restrictions of Torah Judaism on the whole country. 
The importation of non-kosher meat and all pork is 
prohibited. Public bus transportation is banned on the 
Sabbath. Marriage, divorce and family disputes among 
Jews are officially controlled by the Orthodox Rabbi- 
nate. (Incidentally, families of mixed marriages are 
barred from Israel on the ground that the country is 
primarily a place of immigration for Jews.) Religious 
education in strict Torah Judaism is compulsory for 
all children in the immigrant camps. Rabbi Judah L. 
Maimon, leader of the Religious Bloc and Minister of 
Religion in the Israeli cabinet, is now touring America. 
Invited to answer charges of “theocracy” in Israel, and, 
specifically, to explain the government's discrimination 
against Reform and Conservative Judaism (strong in 
America), Rabbi Maimon replied: “Only if we follow 
the Shulchan Aruch (the Orthodox Religious code), 
will the law of the land be just and in accord with the 
most modern concepts.” In other words, political and 
religious unity in Israel can only be guaranteed by 
giving governmental power exclusively to the Ortho- 
dox Rabbinate. 


Talking out. of turn 

At his press conference on February 8, President 
Truman perpetrated two blunders in the space of a 
single sentence. Announcing to reporters that he had 
ordered the Army to end the rail strike, he said that 
the union leaders had acted like a bunch of Russians. 
That remark revealed a lack of understanding of how 
a democratic union operates and, more seriously, an 
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ignorance of an important feature of the cold war. The 
President made his unfortunate comparison because 
the union leaders, so he believed, had gone back on 
the memorandum of agreement which they initialed 
at the White House on December 21. As a matter of 
fact, the union leaders did not go back on their word. 
In the nature of things the agreement they signed was 
conditional. Before it could be regarded as binding, 
it had to be approved by rank-and-file representa- 
tives. The leaders fulfilled their part of the White 
House bargain by presenting the tentative agreement 
to their respective wage committees. Their only pos- 
sible dereliction consisted in not fighting for approval 
with sufficient vigor and enthusiasm. The President 
was even further off the beam in the term he chose 
for his comparison. Those who best understand the 
cold war stress the need of distinguishing between 
the Russian people and their Communist masters. 
Even as the President talked, there was pending in 
the Senate a resolution declaring the friendship of the 
United States for the Russian people. In speaking 
pejoratively of the Russians, the President made that 
resolution seem insincere. He gave aid and comfort to 
the Kremlin. These most recent faux pas add to the 
growing conviction that the Presidential press con- 
ference as now conducted has become a liability. In 
view of the complexity of today’s problems no man 
can possibly escape unscathed from a barrage of 
questions laid down by a group of shrewd newsmen. 
It is no reflection on the President’s intelligence to 
suggest that he stop answering questions off the cuff. 


Labor disgruntled 

The two most recent selections for top positions on 
the defense mobilization team assume a special im- 
portance because of possible repercussions on the 
labor movement. Union leaders are bitterly dissatisfied 
with the whole defense program. As labor sees it, the 
Defense Production Act gives farmers a preferred 
position, and the President, by delegating its admin- 
istration to men like Charles Wilson of General Elec- 
tric and William H. Harrison of Internationa] Tele- 
phone, has taken care of big business. Only organized 
labor has been left out in the cold. Two weeks ago 
Messrs. Murray and Green let the President know that 
they wanted 1) a labor man at the top level in Mr. 
Wilson’s ODP, and 2) Secretary of Labor Tobin as 
manpower chief. After the President refused to inter- 
fere with Mr. Wilson, the latter rejected the idea of a 
labor deputy in his office, and named Dr. Arthur S. 
Flemming, an independent expert, to handle man- 
power controls. Simultaneously, in what looked like 
a sop to labor, Eric Johnston, head of ESA, appointed 
George Harrison of the AFL Railway Clerks his spe- 
cial assistant. The sop will not satisfy the labor 
leaders, who feel that “there is no stabilization pro- 
gram in effect—except wage stabilization.” Though 
they have a case, one suspects that they are exaggerat- 
ing it. It is not inconceivable, on the one hand, that 
Mr. Wilson will continue to run the show as he is now 





running it, namely, as a Government servant rather 
than as a big-business man. On the other hand, labor 
can scarcely furnish candidates for all the jobs it de- 
sires. The qualified men are there, but few of them 
are free to leave their union responsibilities for full- 
time work in Washington. Perhaps if Mr. Wilson 
would be somewhat less unbending, much could be 
done on an informal basis to give labor the assurance 


that its voice is heard and respected. 


No apple-orchard slaughtering 

Among the phrases added to the language during 
the last war, none connoted such a breakdown of civic 
morality as “apple-orchard slaughtering.” With mil- 
lions of farms in the country, many of them off the 
beaten path, it was an easy matter to slaughter a hog 
or steer and send the carcass by truck to the nearest 
city for sale in the black market. For several years 
during and immediately after the war, the black 
market in meat was a disgraceful multi-million dollar 
business. As veteran observers of the Washington 
scene watched with awe, Michael V. DiSalle, head 
of the Office of Price Stabilization, moved boldly on 
February 16 to stop any repetition of this World War 
II scandal. He struck at the source of a black market 
in meat by issuing severe restrictions on slaughtering. 
Until April 1, only slaughterers in business before 
February 9 will be permitted to operate. (Newcomers 
to the industry will have to prove that their operation 
is necessary before they can obtain a license.) By 
April 1, all the established slaughterers must obtain 
a registration number from ESA. After that date any 
carcasses they sell have to be stamped with this num- 
ber. Thus, the possession of unmarked meat will be 
prima facie evidence of black market dealings. Under 
such a system, consumers, if they are so minded, have 
a sporting chance to stop the black market in its tracks. 
A possible loophole permits farmers to slaughter for 
their own needs. Unless they are also required to 
register their stock, their needs may prove to be ex- 
ceptionally large. They may be large enough to fill 
the many deep-freeze units which private individuals 
have acquired since the last war. Despite this weak- 
ness, the plan is a big improvement, at least on paper, 
over the OPA program. Now it’s up to consumers to 
play the game. 


Kefauver over Detroit 

The visit of Senator Kefauver’s Crime Committee to 
Detroit may possibly make that turbulent community 
more law-abiding. That remains to be seen. There can 
be no doubt, however, that the Committee’s probing 
did no immediate good to labor-management relations. 
By calling Harry Bennett to the stand from his retire- 
ment in California, the Committee stirred up bitter 
labor memories of the days when Ford “Service” men 
used all sorts of dubious means, including physical 
violence, to discourage union organization. The effect 
of testimony on certain activities of the Briggs Manu- 
facturing Company, where labor-management rela- 
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tions have been consistently poor, was still more ex- 
plosive. This blue-chip company was accused of giving 
lucrative scrap-iron contracts to hoodlums and gang- 
sters as a reward for beatings they administered to 
union members. Emil Mazey, secretary-treasurer of 
the United Auto Workers and head of its Briggs de- 
partment, wrote immediately to Chairman of the Board 
Walter Briggs, Sr., demanding that the company presi- 
dent W. Dean Robinson be fired, and that the con- 
tracts be terminated. Mr. Robinson protested his in- 
nocence, and Walter Briggs, Jr., vice president and 
treasurer, told reporters that he would not “dignify 
the letter with comment.” Maybe so, but that won't 
quiet the excitement in UAW’s ranks. It looks as if the 
Senator will have to return to Detroit and find out 
exactly who is guilty of what. 


The danger of living 

In the first eight months of fighting in Korea, 6,897 
American men died to stop Communist aggression 
there. In addition, 30,615 were wounded and 9,302 
were reported missing in action. It may come as a 
surprise to many of our readers to learn that casualties 
on the home front during 1950 far surpassed our losses 
on the battle front. On February 5 the National Safety 
Council reported that 90,000 Americans had died last 
year as a result of accidents, and a staggering total of 
8.9 million were injured. Automobiles alone took a toll 
of 35,000 American lives. More than 27,000 died pro- 
saically in home accidents, while 18,000 died as a 
result of falls, and another 15,000 were the victims 
of occupational accidents. During 1950, about 6,000 
persons were drowned and some 7,000 were burned to 
death. In addition to deaths, automobiles caused in- 
juries to a million and a quarter people. There were 
almost 2 million disabling injuries from work acci- 
dents, more than 4 million accidents in the home. One 
of every 17 people in the country suffered a disabling 
accident last year. The National Safety Council esti- 
mates the economic loss due to accidental deaths and 
injuries at nearly $8 billion. No doubt, a good many 
morals can be drawn from these figures. We suggest 
a pithy one, not inappropriate to the Lenten season: 
“Be careful and prayerful.” 


“Operation Industry” 

With the defense program beginning to roll, Amer- 
ica needs manpower. And thousands of displaced per- 
sons and expellees in Europe need jobs and homes. 
So Rev. Peter P. Walkowiak, director of War Relief 
Services-NCWC’s Resettlement Council in the Arch- 
diocese of Detroit, worked out “Operation Industry” 
to bring the men and the jobs together. Industrial 
Detroit, quick to feel the pinch of the manpower 
shortage, had 700 jobs available for factory workers. 
Father Walkowiak, with the Resettlement Council, 
made housing arrangements. Now, as quickly as they 
can be got through the red-tape entanglements, 700 
DP’s will take their place in America’s defense effort. 
Other dioceses are taking up the plan: Los Angeles 
can offer 600 jobs, Cleveland, 200. Elsewhere, plans 
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to provide work and housing for from 50 to 100 ref- 
ugees are being drawn up. And none too soon, either, 
By the time the Displaced Persons Act expires, June 
30, 1951, only half of the 100,000 refugees now eligible 
for admission will have entered the United States. 


DP’s on farms 

For the past couple of years (cf. AM. 5/28/49, 
p. 278) there have been complaints that DP’s were 
not happy on American farms. A twelve-day survey 
of DP conditions in rural Maryland undertaken by 
War Relief Services-NCWC found that, despite fail- 
ures in some areas, on the whole the resettlement pro- 
gram has been “a marked success.” The survey, pub- 
lished in the Baltimore Catholic Review for January 
5, 12 and 19, was made by Rev. David I. Dorsch, as- 
sistant resettlement director of the Baltimore Arch- 
diocese, and John J. McGann and Walter Dushnyck 
of WRS-NCWC. Difficulties, said the survey team, 
arose from four sources. 1) Some early arrivals were 
not bona fide farmers. 2) Many DP’s drifted to the 
cities to find people of their own culture and language. 
3) Some found it hard to make the switch-over from 
the European to the American type of farming. 4) 
Some American sponsors took advantage of the DP’s 
by underpaying them. What is called for, it would 
seem, is more patience and effort to adjust themselves 
on the part of DP’s, and a more sympathetic and 
humane attitude on the part of employers. 


The situation of Dr. W. E. B. DuBois 

Several prominent citizens have expressed them- 
selves as greatly “shocked” to learn through the press 
about the indictment of 83-year-old Dr. W. E. B. 
DuBois, internationally eminent Negro writer and 
educator, for his alleged violation of the Foreign 
Agents Registration Act. They find this indictment 
particularly shocking at a time when “over two hun- 
dred and fifty outstanding sponsors . . . from all over 
the United States” are joining in a testimonial dinner 
and tribute to Dr. DuBois. Well, there are always 
plenty of things to shock you, one of them being the 
sort of people Dr. DuBois and his committee are ask- 
ing his honored guests to keep company with. Look- 
ing over the list of sponsors, one wonders what satis- 
faction his companions of earlier years will find in 
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Marcantonio, Rev. William H. Melish, Bishop Arthur 
W. Moulton, Arthur Upham Pope, Paul Robeson, 
Joseph Selly or Doxey Wilkerson. The Communist 
party cannot win the soul of the masses of the black 
folk—a soul so exquisitely revealed by Dr. DuBois in 
his earlier writings—nor can it make fellow-travelers 
out of the new generation of educated and progressive 
Negro Americans. It can, however, make skillful use 
of anyone, young or old, who will fall for its promises 
and accept its somewhat moth-eaten publicity. The 
greatest shock of all comes to its dupes when bitter 
experience finally reveals to them the trickery of 
which they have been made the victims. 
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The dispute over the President’s power to send troops 
abroad has tended to obscure in the public mind a 
revolution which Mr. Truman himself has brought 
about in his executive establishment. In the three 
large areas of defense of the country—foreign affairs, 
military preparedness and industrial production—he 
has delegated nearly all his powers to others. 

For all practical purposes, General Eisenhower, in 
spite of his modest pretensions to be “merely a sol- 
dier,” is conducting our relations with Western Europe 
almost single-handed, at least in their larger aspects, 
and may soon take over Pacific affairs as well. Secre- 
tary Marshall seems to have a completely free hand in 
all our military affairs, which now loom as our greatest 
national activity. The delegation to Defense Adminis- 
trator Charles E. Wilson is even more sweeping in its 
grant of power, for he has a unique control of our 
whole economy, civilian as well as military. 

Where does this leave the President? Precisely 
where for some months many have held he should be 
left: free to sit back and survey the whole picture 
at once, and not burdened with the multitudinous de- 
tails by which Franklin Roosevelt (in the opinion of 
many ), through a desire to have everything in his own 
hands, limited his efficiency, and which ultimately 
killed him. 

It is not clear whether Mr. Truman planned it this 
way. It may be that, though he can be bumptious on 
occasion, he is essentially a humble man, and realizes 
that he simply has not the administrative capacity to 
run foreign affairs, the armed services and the na- 
tion’s economy all at once. So he just picked the three 
biggest and ablest men he could find, gave them gen- 
eral directions, and told them to go ahead and report 
back to him on occasion. He remains, of course, the 
front man of the Administration, guiding public opin- 
ion, largely through his weekly press conferences, but 
also in many other ways. 

As for Secretary Acheson (remember him?), he is 
now free to direct the long-delayed reorganization of 
his Department and the routine activities of the for- 
eign service in ordinary relations with other countries. 
That is not an activity which brings him to the fron! 
pages, or even to the news columns. It has also taken 
the heat off him in Congress. 

That is the pattern as regards other Cabinet officers, 
except Secretary of the Treasury Snyder. It may not 
be long before he meets Mr. Wilson on his path, and 
Mr. Wilson seems to be a man who gets his way. 
In other emergencies we have had many other agen- 
cies, but never, I think, so large a concentration of 
power in three men. The President is still the Presi- 
dent, but he now has eight hands instead of two. 

Wiirrip Parsons 
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The modern techniques in map-drawing that show the 
newspaper reader the ebb and flow of war in Korea 
are used in the Holy Family Edition of the Bible to 
show the wanderings of the Israelites in the desert 
and the journeys of Christ through Palestine. The ty- 
pography abandons the traditional division of the text 
into verses in favor of more readable paragraphs. 
Among the appendices are a 300,000-word scriptural 
and religious dictionary, a study of the Mass, etc. 
(Catholic Press, Inc., 153 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. $27.95). 

» The 1951 appeal of the Bishops’ Fund for the Vic- 
tims of War will culminate in a general collection in 
all Catholic churches on Laetare Sunday, March 4. 
The goal for this year is $5 million. The Fund is dis- 
tributed for world-wide relief work through War Re- 
lief Services-NCWC, the Bishops’ Emergency Relief 
Committee and other Catholic agencies. Since 1948 
the Fund has provided some 342 million pounds of 
food, clothing and medicine, valued at close on $148 
million, to war victims in sixty-two different countries. 
» The Niagara Frontier Transit System, Buffalo, N. Y., 
offers free rides to and from church every Sunday, “in 
the hope,” according to President Roswell F. Thomas, 
“that it may encourage attendance at divine worship 
during Lent, the climactic season of the church year.” 
>» Rev. John P. Markoe, S.J., of the Creighton Uni- 
versity, Omaha, Nebr., moderator of the Omaha De 
Porres Club, received an award at the annual Omaha 
Urban League dinner, February 6, for his outstanding 
service in the field of interracial justice. 

» Believing that progress is made by “fighting for, 
building, developing, rather than fighting against,” the 
St. Thomas Council No. 1347, K. of C., Gary, Ind., is 
staging a contest, Feb. 18-Mar. 5, among the parochial 
schools of the Gary deanery to promote interest in 
Catholic literature. The contest has two elements: the 
obtaining of subscriptions to Catholic periodicals, and 
Catholic press exhibits in the schools. Head of the 
contest committee is Stanley F. Jonusas, who is active 
in labor circles in Gary. 

>» Most Rev. J. Patrick Skinner, C.J.M., Vicar Capi- 
tular of St. John’s, Newfoundland, has been appointed 
archbishop of that see, according to an NC report of 
Feb. 8. He succeeds the late Archbishop Edward 
Patrick Roche, who died Sept. 29, 1950. 

» The first enforceable minimum wage law for women 
in the United States, notes the Portland Oregonian 
in its centenary edition, was adopted by Oregon on 
February 17, 1913, as a result of a survey by the 
Oregon Consumers League, under the direction of 
Sister Miriam Theresa, H.N., at present head of the 
social sciences department at Marylhurst College. 
Portland, Ore. C. K. 
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Who should decide? 


The joint public hearings before the Senate Armed 
Services and Foreign Relations Committees on the 
Wherry resolution, scheduled to begin Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 15, should go a long way towards settling the 
question of sending troops to Europe. Senator Taft 
has tried to make a major issue of his contention that 
the President was attempting to exercise “dictatorial” 
powers by planning to send American troops abroad 
without formal congressional approval. Such action, 
argues Mr. Taft, is clearly going beyond the terms of 
the North Atlantic treaty as ratified by the Senate. 

What gave rise to this sharp issue was Secretary of 
State Acheson’s December 22 report, given at a press 
conference, of the action taken at the meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council in Brussels earlier in the same 
month. Mr. Acheson used such expressions as: “Now 
we have taken the first step in the field of action’; 
“All these matters were dealt with . . . and all of those 
matters were acted upon”; “The structure [of the Eu- 
ropean army] was agreed upon and the force was 
created.” In explaining what these actions “mean,” 
Mr. Acheson went on to say that “our forces in Eu- 
rope” would be, and even “now are,” under the com- 
mand of General Eisenhower, and that “those forces 
[of all the NATO countries, constituting General 
Eisenhower's army in Europe] must be increased.” 

Mr. Acheson’s rather casual report sounded to some 
Senators as if they were being given the “brush-off.” 
They recalled very vividly his assurance, when the 
North Atlantic treaty was under consideration, that 
under its provisions the Administration did not expect 
to send “substantial numbers” of American troops to 
Europe. Mr. Acheson, replying to an omnibus ques- 
tion on this subject from Senator Hickenlooper, was 
painfully explicit: “The answer, Senator, is a clear 
and absolute ‘No!’” Mr. Acheson now contends that 
he meant we were not “obligated” to send such troops. 
If so, it is a great pity he did not say what he meant in 
the first place. 

Because of Mr. Acheson’s long-standing assurance, 
the drive to require congressional, or at least sena- 
torial, approval now has two bases. The first is the 
constitutional argument, elaborated with considerable 
force by Senator Taft, that the President may have 
the power, but definitely does not have the legal right, 
to station troops abroad in unlimited numbers during 
peacetime. To our knowledge, no one of comparable 
ability has yet replied to Mr. Taft on this issue. Many, 
including even outstanding Republicans, disagree 
with the Senator. In our opinion, a very strong case, 
strong enough to be convincing, can be made for the 
authority the President claims. But so far that case 
has not been made. 

Even so, as Senator Paul Douglas (D., Ill.) argues, 
Mr. Acheson’s assurance that the sending of troops 
abroad under NATO was not contemplated now puts 
a moral obligation on the Administration to canvass 
the sense of the Senate on this extension of our original 
commitment. The Senate’s Democratic Policy Com- 
1950 
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mittee decided over a month ago to propose the 
Connally resolution, whereby the Senate would de- 
clare it “desirable” to send U.S. troops to Europe 
under NATO. This procedure would probably satisfy 
enough Republicans to insure safe passage. 

The Wherry resolution, that “no ground forces .. , 
should be assigned to duty in the European area... 
pending the formulation of a policy with respect 
thereto by Congress” will be defeated. That seems cer- 
tain. The size of the majority against it will probably 
increase when Genera] Eisenhower and other top 
brass explain in the hearings how ill-considered it 
really is. 


Planning for the Paris meeting 


Our State Department is approaching the Soviet-pro- 
posed meeting of the Council of Foreign Ministers 
with all the dash and enthusiasm of a squad of GI’s 
investigating a booby-trap. This makes the French 
impatient. Now that the USSR, after three exchanges 
of notes, has finally agreed to discuss other questions 
besides West German rearmament, the French are 
pressing for an early meeting of Ministers’ deputies to 
prepare the agenda for their principals. French offi- 
cials have even circulated the report in Paris that the 
deputies will convene there March 15. 

We see no reason for such precipitance and many 
reasons against it. This meeting of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, if held, would be more important 
than all six of the previous Ministers’ meetings put 
together. In it the Kremlin plans to launch its supreme 
diplomatic offensive against the North Atlantic Pact. 

As the United States has the most to lose if anything 
goes wrong, its preparation must be especially care- 
ful. Lack of prior planning on the part of U.S. repre- 
sentatives at other Foreign Ministers’ meetings has 
already cost us dearly. In the case of this conference 
the negotiations on the agenda will be crucial. We 
should stress to France and Britain the necessity for 
the most careful, detailed and, if need be, prolonged 
preparations before we come to grips at all with the 
Russians. 

Those preparations should certainly include hard 
and fast agreements among the Big Three themselves, 
and then with the Bonn Republic, on a policy for Ger- 
many. Just how would they reply to a Russian pro- 
posal that Germany be unified after free and 
supervised elections, that all occupation troops be 
withdrawn, and that Germany be “neutralized” after 
being disarmed? It is true that if Russia insisted on 
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putting these items on the agenda, they might be 
vetoed according to the “Potsdam procedures” which 
she wants followed. But imagine how Mr. Vishinsky 
would exploit such a vetol 

On the other hand, this Potsdam protocol, permit- 
ting any conferee a veto, gives the Soviets a valuable 
advantage. There is much talk about our making “vig- 
orous counter-proposals,” such as demands that the 
East German “police” be demobilized, and that the 
dangerously swollen armies of Bulgaria, Rumania 
and Hungary be reduced to treaty-size. What is to 
prevent Russia, at the deputies’ meeting, from wring- 
ing all the propaganda value out of her German pro- 
posals and then vetoing all items embarrassing to 
her? For that matter, what is to prevent her from 
agreeing on those topics, having her say on Germany 
at the Ministers’ meeting, and then walking out, as 
she has done before? 

Such considerations should induce the Big Three 
to take their time about settling the details of the 
deputies’ meeting. No one need fear that Russia will 
lose interest. Indeed her very insistence on speed 
should give us pause. It might even be advisable to 
send another note seeking further clarification of the 
procedures to be followed before agreeing to a confer- 
ence. The last Soviet note was sufficiently vague about 
the deputies’ duties to warrant more questions. 


Night work for women 


A battle of the sexes which started in 1948 is on again 
in the New York State Legislature at Albany. 

Way back in 1917 the Legislature banned the em- 
ployment of women in restaurants after 10 p.m. Its 
philosophy was the philosophy of the Supreme Court 
in the famous Muller v. Oregon case, decided in 1908. 
Upholding the constitutionality of an Oregon law 
regulating hours of work for women, the Court said: 


The limitations which the statute place upon her 
[woman’s] contractual powers, upon her right to 
agree with her employer as to the time she shall 
labor, are not imposed solely for her benefit, but 
also largely for the benefit of all. Many words 
cannot make this plainer. The two sexes differ in 
structure of body, in the functions to be performed 
by each, in the amount of physical strength, in the 
capacity for long-continued labor, particularly 
when done standing, the influence of vigorous 
health upon the future well-being of the race, the 
self-reliance which enables one to assert full 
rights, and in the capacity to maintain the struggle 
for subsistence. This difference justifies a differ- 
ence in legislation and upholds that which is de- 
signed to compensate for some of the burdens 
which rest upon her. 


In 1924 the Supreme Court upheld the New York 
law as a valid exercise of police power. Thirteen years 
later the law was somewhat liberalized and women 
were permitted to work in restaurants until midnight. 
Exempted from restrictions were “hat check girls, 
cigarette girls or flower girls” and “attendants in ladies 
cloak rooms and parlors.” Nor did the law cover resort 
hotels and restaurants in small communities. 





Now some of the ladies don’t want to be protected 
any longer. Aware that gratuities are more generous 
after midnight than before, they insist on competing 
on equal terms with men. The men are determined, 
of course, to do the gallant thing. They will hear of no 
relaxation of laws designed to protect the fair sex. 

The fight isn’t a straight sex battle by any means. 
Leading the attack on the law are the State’s retail 
liquor dealers and the restaurant associations. It’s safe 
to assume that these organizations are moved less by 
chivalric considerations than by the profit motive. 
Opposed to repeal are some forty local unions affiliated 
with the Hotel and Restaurant Employes and Bar- 
tenders International Union (AFL). Their motives 
are not entirely pure either. The waiters are afraid that 
their professional skill cannot compete with the glamor 
of waitresses. (One Manhattan hotel makes its wait- 
resses wear diaphanous skirts; another goes in for 
plunging necklines.) The dominant union position— 
dominant because only two locals of waitresses favor 
changing the law—has up till now enjoyed the strong 
support of most religious and social-welfare groups. 

In 1948 a bill ending the restriction on night work 
passed both the Assembly and the Senate, but was 
vetoed by Governor Dewey. The following year a 
similar bill failed of passage, but in 1950 the repeal 
bill once more passed both Houses. Again it was 
vetoed by the Governor. Though the bill presently 
pending at Albany has been somewhat modified, it 
still seems fundamentally unsound. Circumstances 
have changed, of course, since 1917. However, it 
is no less certain that the nature of woman stays the 
same. Such studies as are available, notably the 1949 
report of the N. Y. State Department of Labor, tend 
to show that the need for protective legislation re- 
mains. It is significant that the International Labor 
Organization reiterated as recently as 1948 its con- 
sistent opposition to night work for women. 

No doubt the law will have to be accommodated 
to the defense effort, as it was during World War II, 
but relaxation must not be made an excuse for repeal. 
Since a number of other States have legislation similar 
to the New York law, what happens in Albany will 
be of interest throughout the country. 


East Europe speaks 


“This day will live in history.” So spoke Minnesota’s 
former Governor Harold E. Stassen as he witnessed 
the remarkable unity displayed by the exiled leaders 
of Central and Eastern Europe at Philadelphia on 
February 11. 

Under a clear, cold sky, 225 exiles from ten Iron 
Curtain countries had gathered on the plaza before 
Independence Hall where 175 years before represen- 
tatives of thirteen colonies had gathered to pledge their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor in defense 
of a Declaration of Independence. Filing up to a table 
set beneath the massive statue of George Washing- 
ton, representatives of the Estonians, Latvians, Lithu- 
anians, Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, Hungarians, Ruma- 
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nians, Bulgarians, Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, affixed 
their signatures to a “Declaration of Liberation.” East 
Europe was asserting its unity and its solidarity with 
the free world. 

The ceremony and the Declaration have a signifi- 
cance that cannot be ignored during the “Great De- 
bate” on American foreign policy. The countries 
behind the Iron Curtain, everyone is prepared to con- 
cede, are today isolated from the European commu- 
nity, terrorized and exploited by agents of an alien 
nation. As victims of aggression, the 120 million people 
of those countries have our sympathy, and this has 
been officially expressed many times. 

What are our ultimate intentions in their regard? 

The Declaration signed at Philadelphia on February 
11 reminds the American people and their represen- 
tatives, the policy makers, that, 

the world can have no peace so long as no real 

peace remains in Europe. This cannot be achieved 

so long as that continent is sundered in two. The 

Iron Curtain divides Europe into halves which 

are vitally necessary to each other .. . Liberation 

of Central and Eastern Europe is therefore a con- 

dition essential to the establishment of interna- 

tional, democratic order, justice and lasting peace. 
In the hour when we are improvising a defense of 
Western Europe with extreme difficulty, amid critical 
dangers, America has little time to contemplate her 
ultimate plans for East Europe. The representatives 
of the Soviet-enslaved countries are to be thanked, 
however, for their reminder that Europe is, culturally 
and economically, one community. Nor can we com- 
plain if, on the eve of Lincoln’s birthday, they seized 
the occasion to remind us of the saying of the Great 
Emancipator that the world “cannot remain half slave 
and half free.” 

America’s Declaration of Independence manifestly 
provided much of the inspiration for the Declaration 
of Liberation. Both find the source of the unalienable 
right to liberty in man’s creation by God. Heartening 
is the assertion in the 1951 document that “crimes 
against humanity shall be dealt with through regular 
processes of justice and on grounds of personal respon- 
sibility for definite acts.” 


The unity expressed by the 225 exiled leaders of ten 
nations foreshadows a larger union. “The peoples of 
Central and Eastern Europe,” asserts the Declaration 
of Liberation, “are desirous of establishing among 
themselves strong ties of a federal character and of 
joining in the formation of a United Europe.” The his- 
toric hopes, the difficulties and the possibilities of such 
a federation have been brilliantly adumbrated by the 
Czech scholar, Bohdan Chudoba, in an article “And 
What of the Satellites?” in the current (December) 
issue of Thought, the Fordham University quarterly. 

East Europe, in the persons of its exiled leaders, 
spoke on February 11. The Declaration will be broad- 
cast by Voice of America and Radio Free Europe back 
to the Iron Curtain countries. One assertion should be 
beamed to Western Europe and shouted to American 
Congressmen: 
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All our peoples, from the Baltic to the Black and 
Adriatic Seas, from the Iron Curtain into the 
heart of the Russian lands . . . are confident that 
the spiritual and material forces gathering under 
the leadership of the United States of America are 
capable of establishing a peace based on freedom 
and justice. 
The Declaration is a warning to the Kremlin that 


Eastern Europe, unfree, will never be at rest. 


Cooperation with Spain 


No matter how many obstacles stand in the way, it 
is plainly desirable that Spain be brought into some 
sort of association with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. That Spain is not a partner in NATO 
arises from the fact that the alliance was formed by 
nations already cooperating in the European Relief 
Program, in which Spain did not share. Since the exist- 
ing Spanish regime is already irrevocably committed 
to the anti-Communist cause, the strategic urgency for 
getting Spain to line up with the other Western 
Powers may not appear so clearly as it does in the 
case of more doubtful countries. Yet the possibility 
of cooperation between Spain and NATO cannot be 
indefinitely left unexplored. 

In a series of five articles on Spain in the New York 
Times, February 6-11, C. L. Sulzberger finds a number 
of practical hindrances to full cooperation between 
Spain and the other Atlantic nations. He instances 
the high cost of rehabilitating the country’s seriously 
impaired civilian economy, even before any military 
aid were granted; our own lack of matériel to make 
available to the Spaniards; the uncertainty whether 
Generalissimo Franco could succeed in actually mobi- 
lizing the nation, in view of the fairly large proportion 
of dissident elements. 

However, in Sulzberger’s view, “two basic realities 
must never be forgotten”: 1) Spain’s geographical 
situation; and 2) the existence of the Franco regime, 
whatever one may think of it. Furthermore, we are 
already giving Spain some economic aid. 

Mr. Sulzberger’s analysis would have more impact 
on an alert reader if he had troubled himself to obtain 
more accurate information on the Catholic Church 
and its social program in Spain. He would not have 
fallen into the absurdity of labeling the “Opus Dei,” 
an unselfish and completely above-board form of the 
lay apostolate, as a “secret and powerful organization.” 
Nor would he have mentioned so cavalierly the social 
program of Bishop Herrera, of Malaga. For a very 
different perspective on the social attitudes of the 
Spanish bishops, the reader is referred to an authentic 
article on that topic in the February issue of Social 
Order (monthly publication of the Institute of Social 
Order, 3115 S. Grand Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo.), by 
Spain’s outstanding social apostle, the Rev. Joachin 
Azpiazu, S.J., of Madrid. 

Let’s face the obstacles to Spanish cooperation 
squarely, but let’s not exaggerate them or invent ones 
that do not exist. 
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U.S. foreign policy, I: 
the *‘Great Debate”’ 


Robert C. Hartnett 








A MONTH AGO the present writer attempted to 
summarize, very briefly, the foreign policy we have 
been following since 1945 (Am. 1/27, pp. 481-86). 
Now let’s try to do the same for the “Great Debate.” 

Our foreign policy was sharply criticized during the 
congressional election campaigns last fall. Since major 
decisions would have to be made by the new Con- 
gress, involving scores of billions of dollars and the 
careers of millions of men, it was not only inevitable 
but necessary that a “great debate” should take place 
in order to make sure of national agreement on our 
defense policy. 


GovERNOR DEWEyY’s CLARION CALL 


The first important address in this debate was made 
by Gov. Thomas E. Dewey on December 14. (The 
“let’s mind our own business” address of former Am- 
bassador Joseph P. Kennedy in Virginia two days be- 
fore was not much publicized.) Gov. Dewey again 
gave his views on the air on February 11 and 12. “In 
a world of brute force,” declared the Governor, “there 
is freedom only for the brave.” Warning that “the very 
idea of human freedom [is] in deadly, immediate dan- 
ger,” he came out for a U.S. Army of 100 divisions, 
an Air Force of 80 squadrons, a “de-moth-balled” 
Navy, Universal Military Service for two years, and 
even a “general registration for national service, in- 
cluding all Americans, both men and women, above 
the age of 17”—immediately. 

Mr. Dewey proposed an Economic Mobilizer (C. E. 
Wilson was soon appointed), “an immediate goal of 
25 per cent of our productive capacity for defense 
production,” and very heavy taxes to support pay-as- 
you-go financing of rearmament. 

The Governor declared that “our Government 
should state its aims and objectives specifically for all 
the world to know,” regarding the defense of Formosa, 
Japan and all of Southeast Asia. The same went for 
Germany. On February 12 he extended this area to 
the defense of which we should publicly commit our- 
selves so as to include Yugoslavia, Turkey, Greece and 
the whole Middle East. He would make Spain an ally. 
He would promise liberation to the people of Russia 
and the satellite states. 


“In all honesty,” he said on Lincoln’s Birthday, “I 
am compelled totally to reject the idea that America 
can live alone.” Unlike Mr. Hoover, he argued at some 
length to prove this proposition. Mr. Dewey was con- 
vinced in December that we were in “desperate” dan- 
ger. He’d send arms and troops wherever they could 
ward off this danger effectively. He sets no limits, 





The Administration’s foreign policy, already sum- 
marized in AMERICA by its Editor-in-Chief (1/27/51), 
has for over two months been the subject of a “Great 
Debate.” Father Hartnett here analyzes the positions 
of four of the most prominent participants, all Re- 
publicans. Our bi-partisan foreign policy has wider 
support than at first appears. 


In his “Meet the Press” interview of February 11 
the Governor broke sharply with Herbert Hoover and 
Senator Taft on crucial issues. He lambasted Hoover's 
sea-air-power solution as “the utmost of folly” and cited 
facts on his side. As for Mr. Taft’s insistence on con- 
gressional control of the stationing of troops abroad: 
“I do not believe the deployment of our troops is a 
matter for congressional action.” It is “a job for ex- 
perts and not for politicians, in peace or in war.” He 
firmly upheld the President’s decision to intervene 
in Korea. 

Governor Dewey’s “all-out” proposals are based on 
the assumption that Russia may attack, e.g., Yugo- 
slavia, this year. They do not look to a “long pull” 
program. Not only Herbert Hoover and Senator Taft, 
but even the Administration seems to be fearful of 
overburdening our economy should we succeed in 
achieving “peace through strength.” 


>. « 


Hersert Hoover’s “STARK REALITIES” 


Mr. Hoover has broadcast two addresses since the 
“Great Debate” began, the first on December 20, the 
second on February 9. 

The Hoover thesis is that we cannot compete with 
the USSR’s land forces. Therefore we should not try 
to do so by sending troops to Europe. The “Gibraltar” 
of the Western Hemisphere, “surrounded by a great 
moat,” can be defended. We can therefore survive, 
even if isolated by the failure of our allies. Moreover, 
“this hemisphere can be made self-contained in critical 
raw materials” (his proof is his own “professional” 
knowledge) and can even be kept supplied from 
abroad, because “we will be able to keep the sea lanes 
open.” But we cannot afford, over a long pull of 10-20 
years, the kind of strain our 1951-52 budget of $71 bil- 
lion would lay on our economy. 

“We can and must defend Formosa, the Philippines 
and Japan. We can do it by naval and air power.” But 
Western Europe, as things stand, cannot be defended 
against Soviet invasion. It lacks the will to defend 
itself, has large Communist parties and crippling “dis- 
unities.” Before we send either arms or troops to Eu- 
rope, Mr. Hoover demanded (on December 20) that 
the Europeans put in the field 

such huge numbers [“in organized and equipped 

combat divisions”] as would erect a sure dam 

against the Red flood. And that before we land 

another man or another dollar on their shores. 
However, “we should supply munitions to nations do- 
ing their utmost to defend themselves.” If Western 
Europe fails to defend itself, i.e., “erect a sure dam,” 
we would have a “second line of air and naval de- 
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fense,” which (for some reason) Mr. Hoover thinks 
would still include bases on the shores of both the 
Mediterranean and the Indian ocean. If the USSR in- 
vades Europe, we could overwhelm her by sea and air 
power “until the aggressor has had enough.” 

It is very hard to follow Mr. Hoover’s logic, let alone 
his strategy. Before we send “another man or another 
dollar” to our European allies, we should demand that 
they first “erect a sure dam against the Red flood.” At 
the same time, he contends that even with American 
troops Europe cannot erect such a “sure dam” 
because: 

With any seeable land forces from non-Commu- 

nist nations, even including the United States, a 

land offensive against the Communists could 

bring no military victory, no political conclusion. 
The reason is that 

There is nothing that Stalin would like more than 

to get the United States into his clutches by fight- 

ing us on the ground in Europe. There lies his 

overwhelmingly strength. 
If Stalin’s strength is so “overwhelming” against even 
a combination of Western European’ 
and American land troops, why does 
Mr. Hoover demand that Europe 
“erect a sure dam against the Red 
flood” before we send, not merely 
“another man,” but “another dollar”? 
Mr. Hoover has given two half-hour 
speeches without giving his demand 
the semblance of reasonableness. 

Western Europe, in Mr. Hoover's 
thinking, seems to be of no great im- 
portance to us in the defense of free- 
dom. He totally ignores the fact that 
we already have over 100,000 troops 
in Europe. Would he completely 
desert them, or immediately withdraw them, or 
what? What about the air bases we now have in 
Britain, in the Mediterranean, in the Middle East? On 
December 20 he thought that we could hold Britain; 
on February 9 he didn’t even mention her. What is the 
warrant for his uncritical belief in the magic of sea 
and air power? The fact that the Daily Worker for 
February 10 seemed to prefer his strategy to that of 
the Administration doesn’t jibe with his “there is noth- 
ing that Stalin would like more” position. Certainly, if 
Western Europe matters to us at all, nothing could 
discourage our European allies more than the Hoover 
policy. Finally, it’s hard to see, in Mr. Hoover’s think- 
ing, why we need a U. S. Army of any size at all in the 
first place. 


Joun Foster Duties’ ConTRIBUTION 


The most impressive note in the address broadcast 
on December 29 by Mr. Dulles, Republican adviser 
to the State Department, was his warning about the 
danger of Western civilization’s giving way, through 
its own decadence, to “the younger, dynamic and bar- 
barian society born out of the unholy union of Marx’s 
communism and Russia’s imperialism.” Mr. Dulles 
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properly put the struggle in terms of civilizations, not 
mere U. S. national security. 

He pointed out that the United States, in coopera- 
tion with its allies, had actually met the threat with 
effective counter-measures. Although he did not deal 
concretely with specific military means of strengthen- 
ing the defense of the West, he did rule out Mr. 
Hoover's “Gibraltar” concept and his reliance “on any 
single form of warfare or any relatively untried type 
of weapon.” He also condemned the fallacy of “area 
defense,” however, which seemed to mean the North 
Atlantic defense organization, as well as Hoover's 
hemisphere defense. He put his reliance on the flexi- 
bility of “deterrent power,” which, as has been pointed 
out in these pages (AM. 1/13/51, p. 422), exposed the 
Dulles proposals to much the same criticism to which 
Mr. Hoover’s proposals are open. 


SENATOR TAFT’S POSITION 


Senator Taft opened his “attack” on the Adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy in the Senate on January 5. 
Since then he has spoken several times before groups, 
on radio programs and again, at some 
length, in the Senate on February 8. 
Mostly because he has challenged the 
President’s constitutional] authority to 
send troops abroad in time of peace, 
even speaking of the threat of “dic- 
tatorship” unless the President’s pow- 
er were curbed, the newspapers have 
tended to exaggerate his opposition 
to the Administration's foreign policy. 
Actually, except on this one issue 
(dealt with editorially in this issue 
of America), the Senator’s position, 
on his own admission, is quite close to 
the Administration’s. For some reason, 
somewhat like Mr. Dulles, he still tries to give the 
impression that he and Mr. Hoover are not in serious 
disagreement. Governor Dewey, on the other hand, 
makes no bones about his total disagreement with Mr. 
Hoover. In point of fact, all disagree with Hoover. 

In the Senate on February 8, and again in his 
address to fellow-Republicans in Chicago on February 
10, Senator Taft pointed out the following areas in 
which one will find general agreement in Washington 
today: 

1. Russia presents the greatest menace to the lib- 
erty of the entire world and to our free way of life 
that we have ever faced. 

2. “There is no doubt that the freedom of Europe 
is of vital interest to the United States . . . No one 
questions that conclusion.” 

8. “No one is proposing that we abandon Europe 
or run out on Europe or invite the Communists to 
take over Europe.” Regarding the North Atlantic 
Treaty, “no one is even considering a withdrawal from 
that obligation.” If Russia “or any of its satellites” at- 
tacks Germany, “we will go to war with the 
aggressor.” 
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4, Although NATO does not, of itself, oblige us to 
send troops to Europe, Mr. Taft would not object to 
sending “a few more divisions, simply to show the 
Europeans that we are interested and will participate 
in the more difficult job of land warfare while we 
carry out also our larger obligations.” He would limit 
our troops to 20 per cent of the U. S. Army (which 
will have about 1.5 million men), or one-ninth the 
number of divisions Western Europeans put in the 
field. 

5. Our primary field in a war with Russia would be 
to contro] the sea and the air. We cannot assume the 
major burden of any great land army. Our biggest 
job is to supply Europe with arms. General Eisen- 
hower agrees with the Senator on this score. 

6. Everything depends on “substantia] action by 
European nations and on high morale. May I say that 
I have never questioned that morale... I am ready to 
accept the principle that Europe is ready to go ahead.” 
(If this isn’t a direct contradiction of Hoover, what 
is? ) 

7. “This country can overcommit itself and thereby 
weaken its whole economic structure ... morale. . . 


McCollum decision: 
three years after 


Robert F. Drinan 








The MOST SIGNIFICANT NEWS to report on the 
third anniversary of the McCollum decision, outlaw- 
ing “released time” religious instruction on public- 
school premises, is this: in no “court of record,” i.e., in 
no court above the municipal and county level, has 
that decision been applied as the controlling prece- 
dent. 

The nearest approach to such an application oc- 
curred in California on April 29, 1950. On that occasion 
the Court of Appeals of the Ninth Circuit disallowed 
the claim of some Jehovah’s Witnesses. They con- 
tended that a California property tax (California being 
the only State which taxes church property) violated 
their religious liberty. The court rejected this claim 
on the ground that California could levy a tax on re- 
ligious goods and religious literature because the State 
provided police and fire protection for such religious 
commodities. At the end of their opinion, the judges 
noted that if the State were to provide this protection 
gratis, without levying taxes in payment therefor, it 
would be using public funds to “support” religion, in 
violation of the McCollum decision. 

Even in dissenting opinions, no Federal and only 
three State judges have invoked the McCollum doc- 
trine. Justice Wolfe of Utah’s State Supreme Court 
thus invoked it on July 24, 1948, in a decision involv- 
ing a large grant of State money to Mormons (AM. 





[and] the important function of providing equipment 
for Europe.” Some limit should be put on our commit- 
ments, Mr. Taft concludes, “either by the President or 
Congress. I believe it should be done by Congress, 
that it is our constitutional duty to decide that ques- 
tion.” (Concerning his anxiety about our overcom- 
mitting ourselves economically, Mr. Taft goes along 
with Mr. Hoover. Governor Dewey has expressed no 
such anxiety. If it comes to war, the Senator said over 
the radio on January 21: “Of course our economy can 
stand almost anything in all-out war.”) 

8. Mr. Taft is prepared to send troops to Asia and 
Africa as need arises. That’s one reason why he doesn’t 
want to send too many to Europe. 


CONCLUSION 


There is much more to be said about the “Great 
Debate,” but these are the main lines which have 
emerged. Progressive Republicans seem to be desert- 
ing Mr. Taft in the one area where he takes sharp 
issue with the Administration. It should be remem- 
bered, of course, that every participant hopes to 
preserve peace and prevent war by his policy. 


On March 8, 1948, the Supreme Court declared 
unconstitutional the “released time” program for re- 
ligious instruction of public-school pupils in Cham- 
paign, Ill. The legal application of the decision since 
then, and the opinions of legal scholars, are here 
summed up by Robert F. Drinan, S.J., member of 
the Washington (D. C). bar. 


7/2/49, pp. 398-99). Justices Adel and Wenzel like- 
wise invoked the McCollum doctrine in a “dismissed 
time” religious-instruction case which was decided 
against them in the Appellate Division, Second De- 
partment, of the New York State Supreme Court on 
January 15, 1951. 

The McCollum decision has been considered as a 
possible precedent in only three other cases. New York 
Supreme Court Justice Di Giovanna, in a decision ren- 
dered June 19, 1950, pointed out eight features of New 
York State’s system of “dismissed time” (commonly 
known, however, as “released time”) religious instruc- 
tion which distinguished it from the Champaign, IIli- 
nois, system outlawed in the McCollum decision. The 
Supreme Court of the State of New Jersey on October 
17, 1950, unanimously upheld the State law requiring 
“that a portion of the Holy Bible known as the Old 
Testament shall be read, or caused to be read, without 
comment, in each public-school classroom. . . .” The 
law also permits the “repeating of the Lord’s Prayer.” 

Justice Case, speaking for the court, went to consid- 
erable lengths, even citing U.S. Supreme Court Justice 
Reed’s dissent in the McCollum case, to limit the ap- 
plication of the McCollum doctrine. Judge Case ruled 
out both the Everson and McCollum verdicts as inap- 
plicable in the New Jersey case. Finally. the Supreme 
Court of the State of Illinois early in 1950 invalidated 
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an Illinois statute granting great discretion to judges 
in divorce, annulment and separate-maintenance pro- 
ceedings. Among many reasons given for this decision, 
one was that permitting judges to call in religious 
counselors ran afoul of the McCollum decision. The 
McCollum decision was applied, but not as the “Con- 
trolling Precedent” for the decision as a whole. It is 
worth noting that the Chicago Bar Association inter- 
vened in support of the validity of the statute. 

Other cases involving Church-State relations had to 
do with the granting of Federal and State aid to sec- 
tarian hospitals under the Hill-Burton Hospital Con- 
struction Act. In three decisions at the State level such 
grants were upheld without reference to the interpre- 
tation of the First Amendment in the McCollum case. 


Miscivincs OveER McCoittumM MULTIPLY 


Two years ago it was noted in these pages that legal 
scholars had been critical of the McCollum doctrine 
(Am. 3/5/49, pp. 393-95). Since then they have con- 
tinued to question the broad language and sweeping 
application of the principles of both the Everson 
(1947) and McCollum (1948) verdicts. In a recent 
issue of the Illinois Law Journal, for example, Robert 
Fairchild Cushman, professor of political science at 
Ohio State University, declares that more confusion 
than clarity had been added to our constitutional law 
by these decisions. “Religion does and should,” he 
states, “as part of the public, share in the benefits ex- 
tended to the public in general . . .” and “to hold 
otherwise is to adopt a position which would permit 
the state to make religion an outlaw having no rights 
which the state is bound to protect.” However, Dr. 
Cushman thinks that the Court’s interpretation of the 
“establishment of religion” clause will be permanent, 
even though the Everson and McCollum decisions 
“fall far short of solving the problems out of which 
they arise.” 

Measure, the University of Chicago’s bright new 
quarterly, turned up recently with a splendid article 
on the current Church-State picture. Professor An- 
thony Bouscaren of the University of San Francisco, 
after reviewing the bungling interpretation of the 
“establishment” clause by Justices Rutledge, Black 
and Frankfurter, states that the McCollum decision 
was plainly a legislative act by a judicial body and that 
the Court's interpretation of the “establishment” clause 
clearly violates the “free exercise of religion” clause. 

Justice Frankfurter’s views on Church and State 
were singled out for criticism by some writers in the 
Jaw journals in connection with the recent celebration 
of the Justice’s tenth anniversary on the bench. As is 
well known, Mr. Frankfurter frequently admonishes 
his brethren on the Court that they must not disturb 
any law or practice for which the legislature might 
have found a reasonable basis. Sympathetic critic Pro- 
fessor Louis L. Jaffe, reviewing Frankfurter’s jurispru- 
dence in a long article in the Harvard Law Review, 
points out in sharp language that Mr. Frankfurter 
arbitrarily abandoned this doctrine, so central in the 
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Justice’s philosophy of law, when the Everson and 
McCollum cases came before the Court. Must we con- 
clude, asks Jaffe, that there was no reasonable basis 
for the arrangements attacked in these cases? 

Other writers have also pointed out this glaring in- 
consistency in Frankfurter’s jurisprudence. Most of 
these comments on Frankfurter are to be found in the 
several reviews of Konefsky’s The Constitutional 
World of Justice Frankfurter. 


Law STUDENTS URGE CLARIFICATION 


Student comments in the law journals have in gen- 
eral approved of the New York decisions sustaining 
“dismissed time.” Some commentators, however, have 
difficulty in reconciling such an arrangement with the 
second prong of the McCollum decision—the ruling 
that the public-school system may not “recruit” stu- 
dents for classes in religious education. Is the minimal 
cooperation between State, school and Church which 
is had in New York a breach of the “wall of separa- 
tion’? And what about 
the McCollum decision and 
tax-exemption for religious 
institutions? The McCol- 
lum decision forbids tax- 
exemption, a student in the 
Columbia Law Journal con- 
cludes, but the elimination 
of tax-exemption might at 
the same time be a denial 
of religious liberty. The 
Supreme Court has created 
a dilemma by giving the 
broadest possible interpre- 
tation to both the “establishment” clause and the “re- 
ligious liberty” clause of the First Amendment. The 
Court will therefore have to decide which it prefers, 
the absolute separation of Church and State or a full- 
bodied concept of religious freedom. 

It would be incorrect to give the impression, how- 
ever, that there is a solid front against the principles 
of the McCollum decision, either among law profes- 
sors or law students. While it is true that most experts 
on constitutional law have affirmed that the McCollum 
decision is unsupportable by law, logic or history, 
some few law professors have not objected. The Na- 
tional Lawyers Guild, for instance, which has been 
named as a Communist front, has in its Review given 
continual support to the McCollum thesis. Three for- 
mer law clerks to Justices Murphy, Rutledge and 
Black—all rising stars in the legal world—have given 
implied approval to the Church-State views of their 
former superiors in recent issues of the Columbia, 
Iowa and Chicago law journals. 


STOKES TRILOGY AND THE LEGAL PROFESSION 


The biggest event on the Church-State front in 1950 
was the publication of Canon Anson Phelps Stokes’ 
three-volume treatise on Church and State in the 
United States. A brochure issued by Canon Stokes’ 
publishers reveals that the forty reviews of his work 
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have been almost universally favorable. In fact, Father 
Parsons’ article-review in these pages (Am. 8/5/50) 
was probably the chief exception. It is safe to say that 
reviewers in the law journals, which have not pub- 
lished many reviews of Stokes so far, will be much 
more critical. Stokes frankly admits in his preface that 
his knowledge of law and constitutional history leaves 
something to be desired, a fact which is evident in his 
treatment of the McCollum decision. He approves of 
the objection of Professor Corwin to the words in the 
Everson decision holding that the state may not “aid 
all religions.” At the same time, however, the Canon 
approves of the McCollum decision, which can have 
no other basis except those very words. 

That Stokes’ work will at least be questioned in the 
legal world may be indicated by the critical review 
of it by Professor Mark De Wolfe Howe in the No- 
vember, 1950, Harvard Law Review. “Stokes’ unwill- 
ingness to say anything which will offend the suscepti- 
bilities of any group . . . leads him,” in Howe’s opinion, 
“to cut off inquiry when he approaches the heart of the 
problem.” Howe feels, too, that Stokes has not recon- 
ciled his thesis that Christianity is a part of the com- 
mon law and of the American legal tradition with his 
conclusion in favor of the McCollum decision. Nor has 
he reconciled his support of tax-exemption for religious 
institutions with his approval of the McCollum deci- 
sion. In view of the legal deficiencies of Stokes’ work 
it seems probable that the impact of his trilogy will 
not be as great in the world of law as in that of educa- 
tion and religion. A review of the work in the Ameri- 
can Bar Association’s Journal for January, 1951 serves 
to confirm this opinion. 


THe Future: UNCERTAIN 


What the Supreme Court will do with the next case 
involving the “establishment” clause is uncertain. The 
Court has very definitely shifted to the right: the 
Black-Douglas-Rutledge-Murphy combination which 
could frequently pick up another Justice to make a 
majority now has no counterpart since Justice Tom 
C. Clark replaced Justice Murphy and Justice Sher- 
man Minton replaced Justice Rutledge. There will be 
less judicial activism and more respect for precedent 
and tradition. Such qualities could conceivably lead to 
a complete re-examination of the Church-State prob- 
lem which our highest court handled so badly in the 
McCollum case. 

Late in February the parties to the New Jersey case 
involving the reading of the Bible and the recitation 
of the Lord’s Prayer in the public schools will file their 
briefs asking for Supreme Court review. If the high 
court accepts jurisdiction, it will have to pass on the 
constitutional validity of the long-standing American 
tradition of allowing passages from the Bible to be 
read, without comment, in public-school classrooms. 
The McCollum thesis will be directly at issue. The 
Court will have either to admit its previous error or 
defy the verdict of most legal experts that the McCol- 
lum decision went too far. 









Surgery on the budget 





Benjamin L. Masse 





Onxy THREE TIMES in the nation’s history—the 
three peak years of World War II, 1943-45—has an 
American President sent along to Congress a bigger 
budget than the one Mr. Truman recommended on 
January 15. It calls for expenditures of $71.5 billion 
during the fiscal year beginning next July 1. 

Despite headlines telling of war and threats of war, 
the public was shocked by the size of the President's 
figures. So were many members of Congress. One of 
them, Senator Harry Byrd (D., Va.), who has carved 
out a career for himself as head of the congressional 
economy bloc, quickly announced that the budget 
was so full of water that $9.1 billion could be squeezed 
from it. Though other Congressmen have been more 
conservative in their estimates, there appears to be 
a strong belief on Capitol Hill that the budget can 
and must be cut substantially. Certain private groups, 
among which the U.S. Chamber of Commerce is emi- 
nent, are busily encouraging this sentiment. Opposed 
in principle to unbalanced budgets, they realize only 
too well that unless the President’s spending plans 
can be reduced to more modest proportions, they will 
be obliged by the logic of their position to accept a 
heavy increase in taxes. Since, under Mr. Truman’s 
budget, $16 billion in new revenues would be needed 
in fiscal 1952 to keep the Government out of the red, 
these private groups are not fighting over peanuts. 

Generally speaking, they are fighting in a good 
cause. It is wrong for a nation that is mobilizing to 
meet an unprecedented threat to its security to spend 
money on nonessentials. At a time like this the Govern- 
ment, as well as the citizens, ought to practise rigid 
economy. Practically every authority who has written 
on the economic aspects of the present emergency 
agrees that without strict control of Government 
spending there cannot be an effective stabilization 
program. 

With the principle of shelving nonessential programs 
for the duration, Mr. Truman agrees. Indeed in his 
budget message he said bluntly that everybody— 
farmers, workers, businessmen—would have to make 
sacrifices. For the present, business-as-usual was out. 
There may be some difference of opinion, however, 
between the President and the economizers over the 
meaning of nonessentials. The President budgeted $100 
million for defense housing, for instance, and another 
$290 million for the proposed Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion program. Senator Byrd would certainly not agree 
that these are essential programs. 

With these observations as a background, let us 
take a look at what President Truman, in reply to 
criticism, has called a “tight” budget. The following 
table, based on an Administration news release, clas- 
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sifies expenditures under three heads: “Major National 
Security programs,” “Major Fixed and Continuing 
Charges,” “All Other Expenditures.” For purposes of 
comparison, the 1951 figures have been added. 


(In Millions of Dollars) 








1951 1952 
Ge oe LE Gos wan enis.s00 vinci $47,210 $71,594 
Deduct: 
Major national security programs: 
PES ccc cscs cceserssecnns 20,994 41,421 
International Security ........ccccscsess 4,726 7,461 
Atomic Energy Commission 818 1,277 
Defense production and controls 1, 
SE  clssbssbbSsWawhbcann nse 15 330 
MRUTOUIDE PRCTAWEUEOD 5 6.0100.00.60.0.0:0000 00000 189 354 
Defense housing and community facili- 
ER SEEGERS DENGES DOSS bd Seau SS See b eee _ 100 
Se IUNIIR ds 55cee pte oinisderee.0 6 164 
SE Ce Pondedia rt ebbhoesoeeus ¥axdcks ound 27,044 52,510 
at tiaincdectebeaea pa wekensuchua sins 20,166 19,084 
Deduct: 
Major fixed and continuing charges: 
Veterans services and benefits.......... 5,746 4,911 
anterest OM Ge Gebt. ..... osccc cc ccessces 5,722 5,897 
Permanent and indefinite appropriations 1,485 1,366 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation.... 84 —42! 
Federal National Mortgage Association.. 189 —530 
Commodity Credit Corporation......... —150 252 
Home Loan Bank Board.............+s0. —92 —14 
Public assistance grants................. 1,281 1,300 
eS eae ee 469 473 
International wheat agreement.......... _ 17 
Foot-and-mouth disease control........ 2 33 
Payment of claims and reserve for con- 
DP? GeecnnGueehesneksosssseuen0% 141 225 
PEEL eccheo Seka chores cabs pouawsaesckawnn 14,709 13,948 
Remainder: all other expenditures.......... 5,457 5,136 


: 1 “+ aed sign signifies a surplus of income over expendi- 
ures. 


The first thing to note about this budget is that the 
President has effected some savings in the nondefense 
category. Rural electrification, a continuing program, 
is down from $312 to $269 million; the Engineer Corps 
and the Bureau of Reclamation are cut about $140 
million; the Federal National Mortgage Association, 
due to restrictions on housing credit, will take in $530 
million instead of disbursing $189 million, as it did 
in fiscal 1951; with its education program tapering off, 
the Veterans Administration has been cut $835 million. 
Throughout the budget there are many smaller cuts. 
As the National City Bank of New York says in its 
Monthly Letter for February: “In fairness to the 
Administration, it should be noted that some real 
effort appears to have been made to cut expenditures 
for some non-war activities.” 

The question is, has enough effort been made? 

When the President was queried on this point at 
his press conference on February 8, he responded with 
a blunt affirmative. The budget was a good one. He 
had heard congressional talk before about budget 
cuts and in practice it didn’t amount to much. Last 
year, he reminded the reporters, the Congress had set 
out to cut his budget and had ended by adding a 
billion or so to his estimates—plus a rider that he do 
the cutting. 

The President was strongly supported in this stand 
by the Director of the Budget Bureau, Frederick J 
Lawton. Testifying before the House Ways and Means 
Committee on February 8, Mr. Lawton frankly dared 
the Congress to trim the budget. “There was no doubt 
that the challenge would be accepted,” John D. Morris 
reported to the New York Times the next day, “but the 
difficulty loomed large.” . .. Mr. Lawton presented “a 
sobering picture of the problems involved.” 
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The main feature of this sobering picture was an 
item labeled “Past Wars and Defense.” To this the 
budget devoted $59.8 billion, or 83 per cent of total 
estimated expenditures. Mr. Lawton added to this 
figure $3 billion for fixed charges set by existing law, 
and $3.6 billion for “six major programs directly sup- 
porting national security.” They included such items 
as “economic stabilization and controls,” “civil de- 
fense,” “defense production activities” and “dispersal 
of key government agencies.” That leaves $5.1 billion, 
he explained, for strictly nondefense activities. Mr. 
Lawton quickly added that about one billion of this 
is already fixed by law or by commitments under exist- 
ing law. Finally, sketching in the last sobering detail, 
he observed that even some of the nondefense items, 
such as appropriations for the Coast Guard and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, are largely influenced by 
defense considerations. 

Before concluding his testimony, the Budget Di- 
rector was asked to say something about the attitude 
of Congress toward spending programs. He did. He 
said that he regularly received more complaints from 
members of Congress for being parsimonious than for 
being liberal with appropriations for Federal agen- 
cies, and that from September through December no 
less than 200 members of Congress had asked him to 
include items, mainly public works projects, in the 
budget. 

Commenting at the Committee’s request on the so- 
called “Byrd Budget,” which, as we have already seen, 
hacks $9.1 billion from the President’s budget, Mr. 
Lawton noted that the Senator would save $3.5 billion 
by eliminating all foreign economic aid, and proposed 
to save another $500 million by reducing the civilian 
personnel of the Defense Department. He doubted 
whether such a decimated Department could do the 
expanding work required of it. 

Mr. Lawton’s realistic appraisal of the budget does 
not mean, of course, that nothing can be pared from 
it. It simply shows the magnitude of the task that 
awaits the economizers. The Congress has the duty 
of scrutinizing every item in the budget, and this duty 
is especially pressing right now when the burden of 
taxation weighs so heavily on the American people. 
Mr. Lawton’s analysis suggests, however, that really 
drastic cuts are simply out of the question. These 
would have to be made in appropriations for the mil- 
itary services and/or assistance to our allies. At a time 
like this, when the nation is so dangerously menaced, 
most people would agree that it is better to run the 
risk of wasting some money than to run the risk of 
being inadequately prepared. No nation ever gambles 
with its security for the sake of economy. 

I don’t mean that every defense item in the budget 
should be regarded as a sacred cow. The military serv- 
ices must be provided with all the equipment they 
need, and even with a surplus, to be on the safe side. 
But there is no reason why the brass must ride in 
chromium-plated Buicks when less expensive cars 
would serve equally well. Though savings of this kind 
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can be made, they do uot add up to the sort of money 
Senator Byrd has in mind. 

All the talk, therefore, of cutting the budget from 
$6 to $9 billion impresses this writer as unrealistic. 
He suggests that Congressmen indulge in it largely to 
make political capital out of a hard and unpopular 
necessity. 

The fact is that the cost of defending our freedom 
and independence comes very high today. To give 
people any other impression is to weaken their deter- 
mination to get on with the job. It is also an insult 
to their intelligence. 
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It was a few nights before 
Christmas, and I was tak- 
ing a cab home from a 
meeting. The name on the 
driver’s license in the taxi- 
cab was Refik Dawud. At 
least, it was in the slot re- 
served for the name, so I 
assumed it really was his 
name. New York cabbies—and I suppose those of Paris 
and Istanbul as well—are chummy chaps, so I thought 
I'd do a little sociological exploring about the strange 
name. 




















“Mac,” I said—after all, it might have been 
McDawud, no?—“Mac, what’s the name?” 
“My name? Refik Dawud.” 


“Yes, I see it on the card here. But what is it—what 
nationality?” 

“Oh, that way, huh? It’s Turkish. Yeah, I’m a Turk.” 

“Well, whatta you know? This is the first time in the 
ten years or more I’ve been in New York that I’ve had 
a Turkish cab driver, as far as I know.” 

“Yeah, that’s about right, Father.” (Even Turkish 
cabbies, it seems, get the cabbies’ charisma of spotting 
priests.) “After all, there’s only about six of us Turks 
driving cabs here.” 

“Is that so? What does Refik mean? What would it 
be in English?” 

“Huh?” (slightly apologetic). “Well, it would be 
Ralph. Yeah, Ralph. I come from a little town on the 
Black Sea.” (He gave me the name, but either his 
accent was off or my mastery of Turkish is slight, 
because I couldn’t find it in any atlas.) 

“And how long have you been here, and driving 
cabs?” 

“Gee, I guess about thirty years.” 


“Well, well, it’s a great city, isn’t it? Here am I, a 
Catholic priest, being driven by a Turk cab driver. 
A great city and I guess you meet all kinds, and the 





funny thing is that they're all sort of alike, aren't they? 
I couldn't know you were a Turk.” 

“Yeah, yeah, and that’s the truth. They are all alike. 
Ya know sump’n? When you get a disease, maybe, and 
they take you to a hospital, they don’t go around askin’ 
if you're Eyetalian or French or Turk. They don’t ask 
if your blood is Eyetalian or anything else. They just 
ask if it’s blood. And they don’t ask if the blood they're 
goin’ to pump into you is Eyetalian or French or 
Turkish blood. They just want to know it’s blood, too. 
Yeah, we all got the same bloods, I say, and so we're 
all alike. Yeah, that’s what I think.” 

Well, Refik-Ralph, thought I, you think pretty 
straight. With that I sat back for a while and thought 
a little about a Catholic priest being driven home— 
from a meeting where he had been discussing with a 
group of friends the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception—by a Turk cabbie, who had probably never 
heard of the Immaculate Conception or of Him whose 
birthday was so near. Yet Refik and I had the same 
blood. I knew it and so did he, and if we crashed into 
an accident before the Turk delivered the priest to 
his residence, my blood could be pumped into his 
veins, or his into mine, for the very simple fact that 
“we had the same bloods.” 

So we bowled along for a while. When we got to 
108th Street on Broadway, Refik-Ralph made a sud- 
den left turn. It was too short, and cut off another car 
coming the other way. 

“Uh-uh, that was bad,” said Refik-Ralph. “I was 
wrong there. I did wrong.” He backed up, and waved 
the other car past us. 

“Refik,” I said, “I like you.” 

“Yeah? That’s good, but why?” 

“Well, you not only think that we are all alike, but 
youre willing to admit that you make mistakes.” 

“Sure I do. We all do. When I do something wrong, 
I say so. And when I'm right, I say so, too. What’s the 
sense of havin’ to wait for someone else to remind you 
to say you was right or wrong?” 

I paid the fare. I tipped him—and generously. | 
wished him a Merry Christmas—Refik the Turk. I said 
his name in the next morning’s Mass. 

There are millions of Refiks—little (how big!) people 
who know that we are all of “the same bloods,” little 
(how sublime!) people who know right from wrong 
and are first to admit mistakes. 

Some other Refiks are giving a marvelous account 
of themselves with the UN forces in Korea. On those 
snowy, bloody fields, perhaps they, too, know they are 
fighting because we are all “of one bloods,” and be- 
cause there is a right and a wrong. Refik-Ralph didn't 
know it, but his remarks to me that December evening 
were a footnote to the glorious text that there is a 
vast reservoir of human goodness, of natural virtue, 
already dammed up and but waiting to be sluiced off 
to turn the wheels of the United Nations and of world 
peace. Who is the engineer, under God, who's to do 
it? I’d like to know. So would Refik-Ralph, cabbie, 
Turk and man. H: C. G. 
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Do we dare try 
medieval plays? 





Harold C. Gardiner 





66 

Autetura! the medieval theatre was resurrected.” 
This is the triumphant shout raised by Prof. Gustave 
Cohen in the course of an article, “The “‘Théophiliens, ” 
in the winter issue of Books Abroad (University of 
Oklahoma Press). Now Professor Cohen is a distin- 
guished savant, being the Professor Emeritus of French 
Medieval Literature at the Sorbonne and author of 
many very scholarly works, including Le Grande 
Clarté du Moyen Age. It might be expected, then, 
that this exuberant tossing of academic cap in air was 
caused by something at once academic and down-to- 
earth—and so it was. 


In the beguiling and disturbing article mentioned, 
the Professor recounts how the dramatic company 
called the Théophiliens came into being, what it tried 
to do and what success it met. It seems that in the 
course of his lectures the time came when the students 
had to discuss a medieval miracle play, the Miracle 
de Théophile, by Rutebeuf. One day, says the savant, 

when they seemed even more unresponsive than 

usual to the inventive genius of that authentic 
spiritual father of Villon, I cried in desperation: 

“The Miracle was not created between 1260 and 

1264 as an instrument of torture for the Parisian 

students of 1932 to 1936, but presumably for the 

edification of the clerks of the college founded 
shortly before by Robert de Sorbon. If you would 
parcel out the roles and act it on the stage, you 
might be able to restore its marvelous stained- 
glass colors.” 
The Professor, as it turned out, spoke more inspiringly 
than he reckoned. About a year later he was visited 
by “a tall young man as thin as boarding-house soup, 
and a plump, round young woman,” who said: “Profes- 
sor, we are ready. Write us an adaptation that every- 
body can understand, and we'll play it.” He did, they 
did, and with results that astounded everybody and 
should give American Catholic educators to think. 


The main interest in the account lies in the remarks 
Professor Cohen makes about the reception accorded 
to the play by the audience. He had been not a little 
jittery about this: would today’s smart college pro- 
fessors and young men and women yield to what they 
would probably call the “quaint” charm of the 
medieval text and pageantry? 


I had predicted that when the Devil issued from 
Hell [on the medieval stage a pair of grimacing 
jaws whence smoke and flame spurted] in obedi- 
ence to the sorcerer’s invocation . . . the public 
would laugh. The Professor was wrong. Literary 
history, like natural history, must wait on experi- 
mentation. . . . Even the most skeptical of our 
students had acquired a medieval soul and under- 
stood that it was entirely natural in the thirteenth 
century to call up the Devil from the gloomy deep. 
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They were quite far from laughter when the 
Little Devil danced around the hero to poison his 
mind with evil thoughts, circling farther and far- 
ther away from him as he was moved more strongly 
by remorse and as the dew of grace descended on 
Théophile. At the scene of Théophile’s repentance 
and prayer, we saw some students shed tears—and 
students don’t shed tears often. 

The same reaction was witnessed, says the Professor, 
when the Miracle was played at New York’s Hunter 
College in 1942 and at Yale (were U. S. Catholic 
colleges interested, I wonder?). And, though he does 
not say so, I imagine that like reactions were expe- 
rienced in Dijon, Lyon, Avignon, Aix, Marseilles, Nice, 
Menton, Venice, Oxford, London, Paris and Rome 
(for the Holy Year ). The medieval theatre has, it would 
seem, truly come again to life. 

Now, this delightful and stimulating article gives 
rise to two comments. One is a recommendation, the 
other a conjecture. Something can be done about the 
recommendation, I believe, if the conjecture turns out 
to be wrong. 

The recommendation is that every Catholic college 
in the United States make it a point to find out all 
that can be found out about Professor Cohen and the 
Théophiliens. Some of his adaptations of the medieval 
drama have been published (by Delagrave, Paris). 
It should not be too hard a task for the French de- 
partments of our colleges to get permission to trans- 
late them and then turn the English acting version 
over to the dramatic department. (Incidentally, 
Cohen found such collaboration much more common 
here in the United States than in France, though he 
is constrained to add that even here “there is too little 
contact between the department of drama and the 
students of literature” ). 

Revivals of medieval plays are certainly not un- 
known to U. S. Catholic colleges, but are they not, 
nine times out of ten, revivals of Everyman and— 
Everyman? Yet there is a vast and precious corpus of 
such plays, which are part of our literary heritage, 
to be treasured and savored and applauded by Cath- 
olic audiences—and not only in colleges—as perhaps 
they can never be by those not of the faith. 

But wait—pause! For here is where the conjecture 
slinks in. Can it be that Catholic America is too far 
removed culturally from the Middle Ages to treasure 
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and savor these plays? Has there been a break in the 
linkage or a dam in the stream—puritanism, indus- 
trialism or what you will? I do most sincerely believe 
that some sort of “wall of separation” does exist. This 
accounts, in part at least, for the sense of shock that 
the American Catholic frequently feels at a play or 
book that would have seemed the most natural and 
understandable thing in the world to our medieval 
fellows. A Father Malachy’s Miracle, for instance, 
would not have disturbed them one jot or tittle. 

There is playing in some little theatres at present 
a droll French film called Hoboes in Paradise, which 
recounts how two raffish and convivial souls try to 
bamboozle their way into heaven under the guise 
of Saints Nicholas and Anthony, roles they had as- 
sumed to amuse the village children on St. Nicholas’ 
Day. There is fun and buffoonery in the picture, but 
there is a deep and tender reverence underlying it all 
and a truly lovely portrait of Our Lady. 

This all, I admit, teeters on a very delicate balance. 
Just when does a lovely, childlike familiarity with Our 
Lady and the saints cease to be that and edge over 
into the boorish familiarity that (among the unwise, 
the full adage runs) breeds contempt? 

But granting the delicacy of the balance, it is of 
fundamental importance to remark that the basic 
realization ought to be that in Our Father’s house we 
are at home. And in any home that I have ever known 
—even the home that is the Church—there are family 
confidences, family jokes, hidden references and asides 





which spring from the tradition of the family—there 
are even family irritations to be borne with love. 

A knowledge of and love for such treasures of ou: 
past as these medieval plays, then, would go far tu 
develop in Catholic reading, in Catholic criticism and 
in Catholic life that warm, human balance which 
enables us to smile at the human foibles of bishops, 
priests, nuns, even of the very saints of God, because 
we hope that God smiles at ours. 

Is the Catholic college today ready to make that 
experiment? Is it ready to see if its students can so 
appreciate some at least of the literature of the Middle 
Ages? Chaucer, to be sure, has been manfully trying 
to do his part lo! these many years. His pages, how- 
ever, though bedight and bedizened, are pages. What 
if the “marvelous stained-glass colors” of medieval 
life were brought to life in every Catholic college of 
the land through a resurrection of the medieval stage? 

If the conjecture is correct that our education is too 
far removed from the roots whence it sprang, there is, 
I am afraid, little to be gained from any relatively 
minor effort like the resurrection of the medieval plays. 
If the conjecture is wrong, and we still have it within 
ourselves to recognize that Théophile is speaking un- 
mistakably to us over the years since 1260, then I be- 
lieve that our college literature and drama depart- 
ments owe it to the future Catholic spirit of their 
students to emulate here the spirited, delightful and 
Catholic renaissance Professor Cohen and his Thé- 
ophiliens are effecting in France. 
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PERSPECTIVE ON A TROUBLED 
DECADE: Science, Philosophy and 
Religion, 1939-1949, A Symposium. 





Edited by Lyman Bryson, Louis Finkel- 
stein, R. M. Maclver. Harper. 9011p. 
$5.50. 

There are ninety-five contributors to the 
forty-eight papers in this book. They 
summarize ten years of discussion and de- 
liberation that resulted from the convo- 
cation in 1939 of the “Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion.” The 
annual conferences, to which this convo- 
cation gave birth, arose from a common 
alarm over the breakdown in the world 
political situation of all absolute values— 
however differently these might be con- 
ceived or stated. “The aim of this confer- 
ence,” in the words of one of its leading 
participants, Dr. Philipp Frank, lecturer 
on Physics and Mathematics, Harvard 
University, “was precisely to establish a 
common belief in democratic values 
which would overcome the high-pressure 
propaganda by which belief in totalita- 
rian values was spread.” 

It took a rather stout hope to expect 
much progress of thought amid such a 
remarkably heterogeneous group as gath- 
er each autumn, usually in New York 
City, under the skilled shepherding of the 
three indefatigable organizers named as 





editors of the Symposium. Yet, despite 
many wanderings and diversions, progress 
has been made, and the present volume 
witnesses to the increased focusing of 
minds on essential aims, quite simply 
stated by Dr. Louis Wirth, of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago: 
The integration of the knowledge de- 
rived from the varied fields of activity 
represented by the members of this 
Conference has almost from the begin- 
ning been directed toward two objec- 
tives: 1) the advancement of demo- 
cratic integration in our national life, 
and 2) the furtherance of intelligent 
efforts toward the building of an inte- 
rated world. . . . In the years that 
ave gone by these tasks—which are 
really one—have not only become 
greater but also more urgent. 
The Conference takes no action, passes 
no resolutions. It is solely a “meeting of 
minds.” Notable in these papers is the 
experience of physical and social scien- 
tists talking to philosophers and theologi- 
ans, and vice versa; trying as best they 
may, with a minimum of technicalities, to 
express what they believe the others 
might be willing to accept as a contri- 
bution to the common goal. Skill of ex- 
pression and ability to organize discussion 
material differ, of course, greatly with in- 
dividuals; and a few of the papers, like 
the lengthy and learned essay on “Con- 
temporary Islam,” by G. E. Grunebaum, 
are too specialized to appeal to other 
than a somewhat expert reader. The ma- 
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jority, however, are of general interest, 
and, as may be expected, cover an aston- 
ishing variety of subjects. “Throughout 
all the discussion,” in the words of Edgar 
S. Brightman, of Boston University, “the 
guiding spirit is love of truth and hope 
for eventual agreement, governed by the 
determination to understand whether or 
not present agreement is possible.” Sev- 
eral of the contributors, who include the 
reviewer, are Catholics. 

To most of the papers are appended, in 
the form of footnotes, brief comments by 
other contributors. These develop in some 
cases into fairly prolonged discussions. 
Some of these are the most interesting 
features in the series, as, for instance, the 
debate on the Religious Imagination be- 
tween Ernest Kroner and William Hock- 
ing; between Herman Finer and Rudolf 
Allers on how far one student can appre- 
ciate the work of another; between Allers 
and George Rohrlich and Gordon Allport 
on tensions and frustrations; between 
Margaret Mead and Geoffrey Gorer on 
the comparative study of cultures; or be- 
tween L. H. de Wolf, who alone of all 
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the disputants wanted to raise the Vati- 
can-Church-and-State issue, and Dr. 
Brightman, who held he was out of order. 


For direct and logical minds such a 
roundabout way of getting at an agree- 
ment may seem somewhat a waste of 
time. And yet, in the words again of 
Louis Wirth, 

unless groups such as this, while time 
remains, with all the intellectual re- 
sources they command, seek to explore 
the alternatives to catastrophe, the 
heritage of science and scholarship will 
have been betrayed. That such alterna- 
tives can be found without sacrificing 
basic values of civilization, must remain 
an article of faith on the part of men 
of good will everywhere, and_espe- 
cially the scholars, scientists, religious 
leaders and statesmen who are associ- 
ated in groups like this. 
You wil] not find much easy reading in 
this almost one-thousand-page volume; 
you will find some curiously irrelevant 
arguments and some of the current, lib- 
eralistic misconceptions of Catholic or 
Christian thought and teaching. But you 
will find plenty of original, illuminating 
and constructive material as well, and a 
cross-section of modern thought. It is a 
step forward from the current atmosphere 
of evolutionary materialism when you 
hear so distinguished a scientist as Henry 
Margenau of Yale saying that science can 
provide the techniques or weapons for 
sustaining life or inflicting death, but that 
the “desire, the decision” to use these 
means rest upon ethical grounds “that are 
inaccessible to scientific routine.” 

If we, who believe in God, His law and 
His revelation, expect to bring any of our 
thoughts to the world in its present crisis 
and conflict, we need to don our reading 
glasses and see how the modern world 


is thinking. Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


“Yankee Mikado” 


THE RIDDLE OF MacARTHUR: 
Japan, Korea and the Far East 








By John Gunther. Harper. 23lp. $2.75. 


It took the Japanese several months of 
occupation to realize that General Mac- 
Arthur intended to be the “boss.” The 
rude awakening came on January 4, 1946, 
with the first of SCAP’s (Supreme Com- 
mand for the Allied Powers) celebrated 
purge orders. The venerable Baron Kijuro 
Shidehara, at that time Prime Minister, 
objected to the purge of three or four of 
his pre-war militarist cabinet members. 
The Baron sent Shigeru Yoshida, his For- 
eign Minister, to risk a showdown with 
MacArthur and to announce that the Cab- 
inet would resign if the purge was carried 
through. Fixing Mr. Yoshida with a cold 
stare, the General said: 
Mr. Minister, I have the highest re- 
gard for Baron Shidehara, and I know 
of no one better qualified to carry 
out the terms of my directive, but if 
the Cabinet resigns en masse tomor- 
row it can only be interpreted by the 
Japanese people to mean that it is 


unable to implement my directives. 

Thereafter Baron Shidehara may be 

acceptable to the Emperor for xe- 

appointment as Prime Minister, but 

he will not be acceptable to me. 
The Cabinet did not resign. The purged 
ministers did, and the Government con- 
tinued to function under SCAP’s orders. 
From that day to this no Japanese min- 
ister has dared a major political step 
without first consulting MacArthur. 

With such incidents as background, 
John Gunther sifts the pros and cons of 
MacArthur’s record in Japan. Is the Gen- 
eral really a great man? To this question 
Gunther answers: “At least he has per- 
formed the extraordinary feat of conquer- 
ing an enemy, occupying its territory and 
making its people like it.” The accom- 
plishment points up the most. striking 
paradox of present-day Japan. For Japan 
has become a democracy by fiat. 

In question-and-answer fashion Gun- 
ther sums up his verdict on the Mac- 
Arthur experiment in democracy via dic- 
tatorship. 

Has MacArthur done a good job? 


Almost any intelligent dictator can 
do a good job for a while, given the 
right material. Simply inspect the 
record, 

Has he done the job he thinks he 
has done? 

Not quite. 

Is he sincere in his belief that 
Japan will become successfully dem- 
ocratizedP 

Absolutely. He thinks it is dem- 
ocratized already. 

Is it? 

No. But stupendous progress has 
been made. 


At the close of the occupation there may 
be some backsliding on the part of the 
Japanese. Some of the MacArthur re- 
forms, however, will surely stick. Of that 
Gunther is sure. “It is unlikely that any 
Japanese Government will ever dare to 
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take away from at least three groups the 
reforms that have been given them— 
women, labor and the peasants—and these 
comprise a substantial share of the Japa- 
nese electorate.” 

Gunther intimates that he received 
closer cooperation from MacArthur and 
his staff than correspondents are wont to 
receive. For this reason his oftentimes 
blunt treatment of the General may be 
all the more ill-received by SCAP, 
“Doubtless this book,” he says, “will be 
treated in Tokyo with pained silence, but 
I have written nothing except the exact 
truth of what I saw and felt. It will be 
interesting among other things tc see 
whether SCAP permits what I write to be 
translated into Japanese.” 

Much that Gunther has to say about 
the personal qualities of MacArthur will 
undoubtedly prick the well-known tender 
sensibilities of the General. He is willing 
to give him a place among the greatest 
of American soldiers. The recent military 
reverses in Korea may smirch MacArthur’s 
record, though, admits Gunther, it is too 
soon to judge accurately where the fault 
of the near-catastrophe really lay. On the 
other hand the General is a good admin- 
istrator and “MacArthur the Reformer 
should rank high in history, even if Mac- 
Arthur the Hero has to be forgotten.” 

Of his personal bravery Gunther cites 
many instances. Next to his courage, his 
dominating characteristic is ego, whence 
flows his confidence, magnetism and the 
capacity to inspire intense loyalty among 
his followers. MacArthur is a profoundly 
religious man. This trait, coupled with 
his egoism, has convinced him that he 
has a mission to defend the Christian 
faith against the ravages of communism. 
“He even goes so far as to think of him- 
self and the Pope as the two leading rep- 
resentatives of Christianity in the world 
today.” 

On the debit side this same egoism 
makes for an extreme touchiness and sen- 
sitivity to criticism and for a certain in- 
eptitude in public relations. All in all, 
however, MacArthur emerges from the 
thorough going-over Gunther gives him 
as a man whose attainments considerably 
overshadow his defects. 

Gunther does not finally answer the 
“Riddle of MacArthur.” Perhaps no one 
realizes this more than the author him- 
self; for he began his task when Mac- 
Arthur was supposedly winding up his 
last great assignment as Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied Powers. Since then, 
with the outbreak of the Korean war, 
Japan and the Far East have entered into 
another phase of history, with MacArthur 
playing a leading role as Commander of 
the UN forces in Korea. Final judgment 
on the General will have to await a later 
day. By the same token, the author's 
rather summary treatment of the whole 
Far Eastern problem could hardly be 


called conclusive, though many of his 


judgments are basically sound. 
Vincent S. KEARNEY 
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Beating the loan-shark 


THE POOR MAN’S PRAYER. The 
Story of Credit Union Beginnings 


By George Boyle. Harper. 207p. $2.50. 











CREDIT FOR THE MILLIONS: The 


Story of Credit Unions 





By Richard Giles. Harper. 208p. $2.50. 


Published simultaneously, of similar 
length, the one a biography of North 
America’s pioneer in credit unions and 
the other a record of credit union achieve- 
ments and growth, these two books 
should be widely read. Credit unions 
have proved their worth beyond doubt. 
Not all of the 13,500 now functioning in 
North America have the record of really 
sensational triumphs scored by those in 
Canada’s Maritime Provinces and our 
own farm communities. But many of 
them do, and there is none which hasn’t 
answered a need of its members for cash 
in a hurry, neighborly cooperation, fruit- 
ful saving and effective spending. 

Alphonse Desjardins dedicated his life 
to the movement. Born poor in Quebec, 
he achieved sufficient station for his fam- 
ily to live decently. Beyond that he gave 
all his substance to helping his poverty- 
stricken countrymen raise themselves by 
their own socio-economic bootstraps. Read- 
ing of the successful efforts of Raiffeisen 
and Schulze-Delitzsch in Germany, he 
adapted their methods to his own French- 
Canadian milieu and established the first 
caisse populaire—a neighborhood or par- 
ish bank, which we would call a credit 
union. It aimed at providing smal] loans 
from neighborhood savings; security for 
moderate loans would be the known char- 
acter of the members; loans would be for 
useful purposes at minimum interest; sav- 
ings, no matter how little at a time, would 
be encouraged; neighborly service, not 
profit (which, however, is not shunned! ) 
would be the dominant aim of policy. 
The poor were to be saved, through their 
own efforts, from loan sharks and misery. 
Desjardins worked well: today, 30 years 
after his death, most of Quebec’s 1,000- 
plus parishes have their caisses popu- 
laires. Desjardins, whose story Mr. Boyle 
tells with an artful and beautiful sim- 
plicity, was Catholic to his finger tips, 
and received a high papal award for his 
work, 


Our country, too, profited from Desjar- 
dins’ work, for he founded our first credit 
union (1908, in Manchester, N. H.), 
helped draw up the first credit union 
laws in Massachusetts and New York, 
and impressed his ideas on a conference 
of State Governors under President Taft. 
Pierre Jay, Edward Filene and Roy 
Berengren sponsored the work so success- 
fully since then that today more than 
10,000 credit unions serve almost 4,000,- 
000 members—almost 2/3 of the unions 
being for industrial employes. 


Richard Giles gives us a compact ex- 
position of credit union history, philoso- 
phy, battles and achievements. His first 
chapter so describes the loan business— 
legal and otherwise, sharks and honest 
bankers—as to make the welcome accord- 
ed to credit unions seem obvious. Why 
should the poor have to pay 150 per cent 
interest per annum because they need a 
quick personal loan? After explaining the 
nature of credit unions and their emer- 
gence after the turn of the century, Mr. 
Giles devotes chapters to the Wabash 
R.R.’s employes’ credit union, that of 
North Dakota farmers, and the stirring 
successes of the Maritime unions—which 
started with almost literally nothing and 
licked both misery and communism. Two 
excellent chapters on credit union activi- 
ties in insurance and credit union eco- 
nomics conclude this superb book. 

No one pretends that credit unions are 
an economic panacea. But for the thou- 
sands of communities, parishes and other- 
wise, whose need for economic help can 
come only, or chiefly, from themselves, 
credit unions may well be the answer. 
These two books supply an inspiring in- 
troduction and invitation. 

JosePH B. SCHUYLER 





THE LUSTY TEXANS OF DALLAS 





By John William Rogers. Dutton. 365p. 
$4.50. 


Here in Fort Worth we call it “Big D’— 
and “lusty” is one of the few adjectives 
we never think of applying to its citizens, 
figuring that if it’s lustiness that’s called 
for, there are other Texas cities we could 
name that more generously fil] the bill. 
But we recognize urbanity, energy and 
nerve, even when we're looking towards 
the east; and along with the rest of the 
State we take pride in the big, gleaming 
metropolis, and would have concurred 
heartily if Mr. Rogers had chosen to call 
his book something like “The Fabulous 
Dallasans of Texas.” For that they are. 


The Society in America series, to which 
this volume is the latest addition, is an 
important and a serious one; and Mr. 
Rogers, though he writes with grace, 
charm and humor, has taken his assign- 
ment seriously. Rogers is not a profes- 
sional sociologist, and he makes no at- 
tempt to sound like one. Neither is he of 
that annoying and depressing species, the 
civic booster, or the Professional Texan. 
He looks at his native city with detach- 
ment as well as pride and affection, rec- 
ognizing the significance of its develop- 
ment as a phenomenon of history. 

Think of it: Dallas with a population 
of almost half a million, a solid and 
handsome city, where only a century ago 
there was little but wilderness. Such a 
situation comes about only through the 
interplay of multiple and complex social 
forces. There is the story of the American 





frontier; of the westward migration from 
the defeated Confederacy; of the drama 
of cotton, cattle, oil; of the molding of 
the ethnologically and traditionally vari- 
ous populations into a community with 
an amazingly communal spirit. 

For all that, the history has—as Mr. 
Rogers is well aware—its comical aspects. 
No American city is more enamored of 
“culture” than is Dallas, in whose atti- 
tude towards the fine arts there is cer- 
tainly something not unlike masochism. 
Nowhere else would throngs of such sar- 
torially elegant citizens gather to hear 
their town’s symphony orchestra (a first- 
rate one) play an all-Bartok program, or 
reverently view during intermission an 
exhibit of such desperately abstractionist 
painting. None of this interferes with 
business, of course. 

Finally, it is pleasant to be able to 
commend Mr. Rogers for his personal 
modesty, one quality for which Texans 
are not nationally noted. His book gives 
no hint of the important part he himself 
has played—as man of letters and as citi- 
zen—in the expanding life of his town. 

Pau. DINKINS 
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OLD OAK 


DISTURBER OF THE PEACE 





By Admiral Sir William James. Long- 
mans, Green. 230p, $2.85. 


Men born into an Anglo-Saxon democ- 
racy do not take too kindly to military 
discipline. Regimentation may do nicely 
for Prussians, but not for free-born men. 
Old Oak is about a disciplinarian who 
would have been at home in the Army 
of Frederick the Great, and yet was a 
popular Englishman. The paradox is more 
apparent than real. John Jervis, Earl of 
St. Vincent, was a stern, hard-handed 
Admiral who fused England’s fleets into 
the mighty instrument which contributed 
so heavily to the downfall of Napoleon. 
Jervis saw and fostered the spark of 
genius in a youngster named Horatio 
Nelson, and for this alone he would have 
had his place in the hearts of the English 
people. 

Ironically enough—in the way a man 
can devote his life to serious work and 
remain obscure except for the casual 
writing of a book like Alice in Wonder- 
land, well removed from his profession— 
the link between Jervis and Nelson has 
given Jervis reflected glory. If Nelson 
hadn’t served as a captain under Jervis, 
Jervis might easily have been as neglected 
by his people as Commodore Thomas 
Truxton has been by the people of the 
United States. 

This is discouragingly unfair. In our 
infant Navy, just prior to the War with 
Tripoli, Tom Truxton laid the firm foun- 
dation of ship regulation and discipline 
which put our puny squadrons into the 
status of a military force. In the Royal 
Navy, vastly more important than ours 
in 1800, sturdy John Jervis brought Eng- 
land’s ships to a peak of efficiency, with- 
out which Nelson’s courage would have 
made about as much of a dent upon the 
French as John Paul Jones did against 
the British. 

The story of Jervis is fairly well known 
to those who are interested in the life of 
Nelson. Admiral James, however, has suc- 
cessfully tried to draw Jervis apart from 
the Nelson legend so that we may have a 
good look at the man who crushed fleet 
mutiny with a ruthless hand. In simple 
language and carefully developed chap- 
ters, Admiral James gives us a sympa- 
thetic picture of an exceptionally capable 
commander who was harsh only because 
the job to be done demanded that he 
be so. 

Admiral James set out to show that 
John Jervis “was one of the most human 
and kindest hearted men who ever com- 
manded a ship or fleet.” His book should 
give Jervis new stature. It is a good book 
which underscores the sentiment of Nel- 
son when he wrote to his former chief 
after winning the brilliant Battle of the 
Nile: “We look up to you, as we have 
always found you, as to our Father, un- 
der whose fostering care we have been 


led to fame... .” R. W. Dary 
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By William Manchester. Harper. 336p. 
$3.75. 

While this is a far better book than the 
biography published earlier this year 
(Edgar Kemler’s The Irreverent Mr. 
Mencken), it is still not the story one 
would wish to see under Mr. Manches- 
ter’s subtitle “The Life and Riotous 
Times of H. L. Mencken.” 

Mr. Manchester, twenty-eight years 
old, a Menckenite so devoted that the 
reader may wonder if he were not born 
just about twenty-eight years too late, 
does a very thorough job by the ordinary 
standards of scholarship and writing. His 
book is more than competent and, in fact, 
furnishes much new material on which 
an understanding of the phenomenon of 
Mencken may be based at a later date. 

The biographer admits that his idol has 
feet of clay, and he looks somewhat 
askance at Mencken’s most extreme at- 
tacks: his execrable obituary of Bryan, 
for example, and his fanatical attacks 
upon the British and upon Roosevelt. His 
sympathetic story of the tragic early 
death of Mencken’s wife illuminates a 
side of the critic seldom recognized out- 
side of Baltimore, and helps to make 
the man partially understandable. 

However, not having lived through the 
’twenties, the biographer is not able to 
come to grips with the other half of the 
biography—the times which made the life 
of the subject what it was. And swallow- 
ing the deception that Mencken prac- 
tised on himself no less than on the world 
—the illusion that he, Mencken, was an 
invincible fellow who was having a whale 
of a time—Manchester is unable to write 
the true biography which would be the 
story of a man who never found himself. 

A scholar who may have earned virtual 
immortality through his study of the 
American language, a Baltimore news- 
paperman who loved the simple Ameri- 
can folkways of one of America’s most 
provincial towns, Mencken none the less 
spent his most active years alienating 
scholars and simple Americans, flagellat- 
ing the things he loved, and himself. 

One has only to contrast the extreme 
robustness and lustiness he affected—on 
paper—with the maniacal hypochondria 
of his private life, even as set forth in 
this book, to realize here was a person- 
ality not merely split but fragmented. 
More seriously, and perhaps more signifi- 
cantly, he was a man obsessed with faith, 
religion and theology, but on only one 
known occasion did he ever make a for- 
mal gesture toward a church. When his 
bride of five years died, he asked a min- 
ister to read the Episcopal service, “be- 
cause it seemed too harsh to send her 
away without a word.” 

In trying ineffectually to recapture the 
brief and spurious incandescence of 
Mencken’s ephemeral outpourings, this 
book has done little to explain or picture 
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his genius, and still less to explain his 
tragedy. It has not even done credit to 
the work he did in spite of the self-im- 
posed narrow pathways which his back- 
ground and life sometimes led him to 
suppose were avenues to real achieve- 
ment. 

This is a readable and thorough biog- 
raphy of Mencken’s professional career, 
and as such is a valuable addition to books 
on the twenties. But the serious student 
of American thought and literature will 
be disappointed and must still await a 
book with more perspective on the 
strange personality which typified Ameri- 
can intellectuality in a strange but fruitful 
era in our letters) MICHAEL AMRINE 





SUCH DARLING DODOS 





By Angus Wilson. Morrow. 187p. $2.50. 


Mr. Wilson specializes in the sardonic 
observation of his fellow Britons, and 
most of the people introduced in these 
ten sketches are unpleasantly normal 
types of thin villainy. With the circum- 
stantial air of telling a story, he usually 
settles for the kind of character analysis 
which is done with a scalpel but, unfor- 
tunately for the impact of the book, his 
characters are seldom worth the dissec- 
tion. 

The title piece illustrates the author’s 
irony, tempered almost to whimsical in- 
difference. The charming dodos are a 
middle-aged couple who have spent their 
lives in practical works of tweedy social- 
ism, only to find that the younger genera- 
tion considers them amiable faddists. To 
add to their chagrin, a Wildean relative 
attempts to insinuate his rarefied Ca- 
tholicism into their stronghold of Fabian 
optimism. Here, as elsewhere, the clash 
of personalities is too picturesque not to 
suggest that the characters have been 
posed for maximum effect. That element 
of conscious cleverness creeps into the 
titles of two exposures of polite para- 
sitism, Rex Imperator and Sister Superior. 
In the first, solid, suburban Rex Palmer 
finally asserts his dominance over spong- 
ing relatives but, in the second piece, a 
sophisticated woman of no means keeps 
her financial hold on her plain sister by 
sheer condescension. 

There is more local color than novelty 
in What Do Hippo’s Eat? which exhibits 
a threadbare gentleman walking a tight- 
rope between poverty and pride under 
the direction of a coarse boarding-house 
mistress who persists in being an eco- 
nomic Amazon instead of a pliant Galatea. 
Other astringent views of the race turn 
up a neurotic child fleeing the reality of 
unloving parents, bureaucratic patriots 
snatching at the desperate gaiety of 
Christmas on the home front, and mem- 
bers of the lower classes affronting their 
betters by a show of independence. 

At their best, these are glossy exercises 
in stripping off the already transparent 


pretenses of minor frauds. Mr. Wilson’s 
admirable command of language and 
realistic detail tends to overwhelm the 
little meannesses at the center of his 
pictures. Tuomas J. FrrzMorris 





THE SPIRIT OF LOVE 
By C. F. Kelley. Harper. 287p. $3.50. 


One of the most encouraging trends in 
present-day spiritual writings is a return 
to the masters of the supernatural life, 
among whom St. Francis de Sales must 
ever hold a prominent place. This volume 
is a worthy sequel to Monsignor John K. 
Ryan’s recent translation of de Sales’ 
Introduction to the Devout Life. 

In the present work the author has 
crystallized the Salesian spirit of love not 
only by his own words but by most perti- 
nent quotations from the saint’s volumi- 
nous writings. Starting with an introduc- 
tion that includes the chief currents of 
thought influencing the theology of Fran- 
cis, Mr. Kelley develops this strikingly 
simple spirit of love throughout six chap- 
ters, from its definition to the peak of 
fulfillment in contemplation and its con- 
sequent union of creature and Creator. 
Each chapter will be of value to the 
average reader. However, the last one, 
“Love in Practice,” with its emphasis on 
the so-called little virtues and its timely 
demonstration that contemplation and ac- 
tion are not mutually exclusive, will prob- 
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LL the essential facts of Our 
Lord’s life and teaching are 
here given in simple language. 
Customs and ways of life in the 
Holy Land are explained when- 
ever they throw light on the nar- 
rative. Photographs, maps and 
plans are included in order to 
give the beginner a clear knowl- 
edge of the place in which Our 
Lord lived and taught. This book 
provides an adequate introduc- 
tion to the Gospel and keeps close 
to the original Scripture story. 
This is volume one of the Scrip- 
ture Textbooks Series. 
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ably prove itself of the most immediate 
interest. 

How well the author has captured the 
spirit he describes is evident in such pas- 
sages as: “Salesian love occupies the via 
media between oriental immobility and 
Western preoccupation with time and 
change. Its goal is not life, nor is it eter- 
nity. It is eternal life. Because it is eternal, 
love is infinitely patient; because it is also 
life, love is never idle” (p. 24). 

At times the style is slightly uneven. 
Perhaps this can be explained by the 
problems of translation and transition 
that such a work necessarily involves. On 
a few pages there are theological state- 
ments made with less than Thomistic 
precision in terminology. These inac- 
curacies, however, are the products of the 
saint’s pen and can usually be understood 
when one realizes that Francis was then 
writing for souls untrained in the scien- 
tific niceties of theology. 

Another inaccuracy struck the review- 
er, namely, the author’s modest protesta- 
tion: “This is a layman’s book.” Priests, 
brothers and nuns could spend their time 
well in studying this volume, for though 
Mr. Kelley disavows that his work is a 
profound explanation of the philosophy 
and theology of St. Francis, the author 
has built on a solid, scholarly foundation. 
At the end of the book are forty-six pages 
of well-chosen notes, documenting the 
text and showing a thorough study of the 
saint’s period with a meticulous use of 
the better translations of his writings. 
There is also a helpful bibliography and 
an adequate index. Jacques Maritain’s 
foreword is different from most—it is apt. 

A careful reading of this fascinating, 
compact volume will teach the most im- 
portant lesson in this world: how to give 
back to God what He gives to us, how 
to return love for love under the direction 
of one of God’s greatest counselors of 
souls. This is truly a significant volume, 

Hucu J. NoLan 


From the Editor’s shelf 


LirtLE MEDITATIONS ON THE HOLy 
Eucuarist, by Rev. Thomas Dacid Wil- 
liams (Bruce. $3.50). This is a series of 
eucharistic meditations, one for every day 
in the year, which treat of every aspect of 
the Sacrament of the Altar. The book is 
divided into three main sections: the Real 
Presence, Holy Communion and the Sac- 
rifice of the Mass. All the points of Cath- 
olic belief are covered, not in a theoretical 
way but rather in their relation to the 
everyday life of the Christian, religious or 
lay person. One of the most striking fea- 
tures of the book is the constant use of 
quotations from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, Elbert Rushmore, S.J., says: “Any- 
one who reads the book slowly, attentively 
and prayerfully, as it should be read, will 
come to this deeper understanding of and 
closer union with Our Eucharistic Lord.” 
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The multitudes were filled with amaze- 
ment; but some of them said: “It is 
through Beelzebub, the prince of devils, 
that He casts the devils out” (Luke 11:15, 
8rd Sunday of Lent). 


My newly married young friends, Bill and 
Sue, have an apartment next door to a 
professional singer. They tell me that he 
practises there on Friday evenings with 
the other members of his radio quartet. 
But none of this meets with the approval 
of the elderly lady in the apartment above 
them. Sometimes on a Friday evening she 
comes down to “pass the time of day” 
with the young couple, and when she 
hears the singing next door, she pokes a 
thumb toward the wall and whispers: 
“They're all drunk in there again.” 

This is intensely amusing to Bill and 
Sue. They know the singer very well and 
they automatically smile when he is asso- 
ciated in their minds with any kind of a 
party, let alone an unruly one. Yet the 
elderly lady cannot be convinced of his 
good character. She knows about the 
“goings on” in there. In fact she knew 
the minute she laid eyes on hin he wasn’t 
“the right sort.” 

We might laugh at her. And then again 
we might remember that we all make 
similar unfair judgments now and again. 
Such judgments stem from just the sort 
of cynical attitude Our Lord faced in this 
Sunday’s gospel. He had worked a mira- 
cle, done a divine kindness, and was met 
by cynical disbelief. Notice how much 
these unbelievers resemble us in our 
worse moments, 

The gospel narrative indicates the spec- 
tators’ thought, as we sometimes do: 
“There must be a catch in this. What’s 
He trying to get out of us? If it is as 
wonderful as all that, it can’t be honest!” 
They looked for some evil in the motive 
or means. If the obvious miracle couldn't 
be denied, it could be explained away. 
So they claimed it was done by the devil’s 
power. 

Now isn’t it true that we often do the 
very same thing? We are so quick to see 
the evil motives and means in what others 
do. Sometimes, I think, our ego gets a 
lift when we stigmatize someone else for 
being weak and willful where we imagine 
we would be strong. Though I suppose 
we don’t intend it just that way, it does 
sound pretty mean. Actually we are kick- 
ing the man who is down just to swell our 
own chests a bit. 

And, what’s more, this cynicism is not 
only mean, it’s most unjust, too. Because 
of a careless habit we go around con- 
demning our neighbors unfairly for acts 
they never committed and intentions we 
could never be sure they ever had. The 
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In Our Image 


By HoustTON HARTE and Guy 
| ROWE. Foreword by KENT 
| | Cooper. Honored by The Chris- 
tophers for “ a warmth and fresh- 
ness that can stem only from a 
spiritual inspiration.” A treasury 
| Of art and Biblical literature, con- 
taining 26 stirring Old Testament 
| narratives and 32 superb full color 
| portraits of Old Testament per- 
|  sonalities. “Nothing less than 
| amazing.” — Dr. Charles A. Di- 
| Viney, Brooklyn Eagle. Roman 
| Catholic Edition: buckram, 
' $10.00; leather, $25.00 


Enthusiasm 


| By the Rt. Rev. Msar. R. A. 
KNOX, Ph.D., Honorary Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford. This 
new work covers the historical 
phases of “enthusiasm” with par- 
ticular reference to the previously 
obscure period of the 17th and 
18th centuries. “His lucid mind, 

| his quiet balanced judgments, his 

| deft human touches... carry you 
along . . . His are shrewd, pene- 

trating appraisals.”—America. 
656 pages. $6.00 
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America Press 


BOOKLETS 


for classroom and study group use 


Many of America’s popular booklets treat current 


religious, social, economic and political questions in 


a way that makes them useful for the teacher 


AS TEXTS 


COLLATERAL READING 
DISCUSSION AIDS 
SOURCE MATERIAL 


A few leading “classroom-use” titles: 


WHAT IS MARRIAGE? 


Vermeersch-Bouscaren 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? 
Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. 


WHAT IS THE CATHOLIC ATTITUDE? 
William J. Smith, S.J. 


EDUCATION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. (Ed.) 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


William H. McGucken, S.J. 
RELIGION AND 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
George H. Dunne, S.J. 





TENETS FOR READERS 
AND REVIEWERS 


Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 


ALCOHOLISM 
John C, Ford, S.J. (Ed.) 


THE PROBLEM OF THE WORKER 
(Statement of Quebec Bishops) 


THE MAKING OF PEACE 
Robert A. Graham, S.J. 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 
Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 


ECONOMIC LIBERALISM 
AND FREE ENTERPRISE 


Benjamin L. Masse, S.J. 


——-@— 


America Booklets On The ““Aid-to-Education’”’ Question 


THE RIGHT TO EDUCATE 
Edited by Robert C. Hartnett, S.J. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
CATHOLIC EDUCATION 


By William H. McGucken, §.J. 


EQUAL RIGHTS FOR 
CHILDREN 
By Robert C. Hartnett, S.J, 


FEDERAL AID TO 
EDUCATION 
By Robert C. Hartnett, 5.J. 


Single copies of above titles, 25¢ 
Discounts on bulk orders 


10 to 49 copies—10% discount 
50 to 99 copies—20% discount 
100 or more copies—30% discount 


You may send your order or write for complete list of booklets 


THE AMERICA PRESS 


Grand Central Terminal Building 
New York 17, New York 











attitude is equivalent to a court that con- 
siders everyone guilty until proved inno- 
cent, without ever allowing the accused a 
chance to prove his innocence. 

Getting rid of this attitude may not be 
easy. But it is a must. And perhaps the 
best way to do it would be to attack the 
vanity and pride that causes it. If we 
could come to look upon our fellow hu- 
man being with the respect, awe and 
humility that he deserves of us, we might 
come to look for the good qualities in- 
stead of the bad. If we could remember 
how much weaker and more willful we 
might be without the grace of God that 
carries us along, I’m sure we could get 
rid of cynicism and replace it with a 
healthy, honest and kindly judgment ot 
our neighbor and his doings. 

DaniEL Focarty, S.J. 
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TI-COQ. When an actor is both author 
and producer of a play in which he stars 
himself and also functions as director, he 
usually spreads his versatility out too 
thin or, as an old saying goes, bites off 
more than he can chew. Gratien Gélinas, 
affectionately called Fridolin in Canada, 
seems to be more competent than the 
usual theatrical jack-of-all-trades. He dis- 
charges those several responsibilities with 
considerably more success than is gen- 
erally achieved. 

It is true that his acting style is too 
florid for some tastes, including mine, 
while he is more efficient as a scene 
builder than as a playwright. As inter- 
pretative artist he is always tearing him- 
self apart in painful grimaces and violent 
gestures, and as author he writes with 
stumbling imagination, He gets his story 
told, however, in a manner that is force- 
ful if not fluent; and it is a story worth 
telling. 

The leading character is a Canadian 
soldier of illicit parentage who falls in 
love with a family. He thinks he is in 
love with a girl, but, longing to escape 
the terrible loneliness of an unattached 
man, he is really in love with her parents 
and her cousins and uncles and aunts. He 
wants to belong to a family. The girl 
promises to wait until after the war but 
doesn’t, and as the final curtain descends 
Ti-Coq is as lonely as ever. 

It is a frankly sentimental story and 
the author makes no apparent effort to 
invest it with any kind of importance. 
Nevertheless the play has an ideological 
significance that is rarely encountered on 
the American stage. It reflects a social 
pattern in which people are more con- 
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scious of their religion than of their 
neuroses. 

Mr. Gélinas is a bilingual author who, 
after writing Ti-Coq in French, made his 
own translation into English. The dialog, 
I suspect, is stronger in the original idiom. 
In English, the lines crawl and limp and 
include too many American colloquial- 
isms. There is a sturdy earthiness in the 
characters, however, that gives their 


speech dignity and a refreshing salinity. 

A Canadian acting company was im- 
ported from across the border along with 
the play. Every member of the cast is 
letter-perfect in his lines and makes the 
character he represents as vivid and in- 
dividual as God makes people. Acting 
excellence is so general that special men- 
tion of any one performance would be 
invidious. 
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New Associates 
CooPERATING 

Firnstein, Donald L., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Forestiere, R. Ricardo, Fresno, Cal. 
Hopkins, P. Augustus, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Loeb, Erich, New York, N. Y. 
McIntosh, Robert F., Cleveland, O. 
Sullivan, Richard L., Washington, D. C. 


Associate Renewals 
SUSTAINING 
Charbonnet, Harry M., New Orleans, La. 
Conway, Laurence J., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Marone, Eugene, Rochester, N. Y. 


Sarpy, Mr. and Mrs. Leon, New Orleans, 
La. 
CooPERATING 


Carroll, John L., Toledo, O. 

Conway, George F., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Delaney, Marie A., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Devlin, Eleanore, Sunnyside, Long Island, 
Nov 

Dolan, Rt. Rev. Msgr. James E., Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Doran, John D., Strongsville, O. 

Doyle, Rt. Rev. T. Joseph, New York, 
NY, 

Gibbons, Thomas A., Syracuse, N. Y 

Grzezinski, Judge Stanley A., Toledo, O. 


Halfpenny, Sgt. G. K., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Kelley, William, Milwaukee, Wis. 

McGrath, Eugene F., Oak Park, III. 

Mulvey, Mrs. J. A., Larchmont, N. Y. 

Nellenback, Andrew, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Peatee, Donald F., Toledo, O. 

Ray, Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd A., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Richardson, Mrs. Walter P., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Sacco, Alfred L., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Spencer, Edward J., Jr., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Stouse, L. E., San Pedro Sula, Rep. of 
Honduras. 

Townsend, Robert D., Chicago, Ill. 
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The frugal sets were designed by Jean 
Fournier de Belleval, who also selected 
the costumes. Ti-Coq was presented in 
the Broadhurst by Fridolin Productions 
in association with Lee & J. J. Shubert. 

I am informed by a press agent’s re- 
lease that Ti-Coq was phenomenally pop- 
ular in Canada, running two years in 
Montreal. The New York production 
closed shop after three performances. 
Local audiences are not used to leaving 
a theatre feeling washed instead of 
soiled. THEOPHILUS LEWIS 
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OF MEN AND MUSIC is a valiant ex- 
periment in screen treatment of music 
and musicians. With considerable imagi- 
nation and regard for cinematic values, it 
devises four separate episodes against 
which to project the artistry and to some 
extent the personalities of various of the 
great names in the musical world. In be- 
tween playing selections from Chopin, 
Mendelssohn and Schumann, Artur Rubin- 
stein converses charmingly about his life, 
his career and his family. Nadine Connor 
and Jan Peerce give an impromptu mid- 
night operatic concert for an audience of 
one in a deserted concert hall. Jascha 
Heifetz is seen rehearsing, recording, per- 
forming and painstakingly caring for his 
priceless violins. In the final section 
Dmitri Mitropoulos, a lean, towering man 
who, with the proper make-up, would 
make a rather good Mephistopheles him- 
self, rehearses the New York Philharmonic 
in Liszt’s Faust Symphony. Rubinstein, 
whose program consists mainly of very 
familiar popular classics usually reserved 
for encores, emerges as an ebullient ex- 
trovert and as a delightful screen per- 
sonality. The Connor-Peerce episode gives 
its principals little opportunity to shine 
except vocally. Heifetz comes through as 
a dedicated, perennially worried perfec- 
tionist; and his superbly played concert 
pieces—by Bach, Wieniewski and Paga- 
nini—make no concessions to the ground- 
lings. In general the picture goes a long 
way toward proving that artists are inter- 
esting in their own right, and anyone in 
the family who is at all musically inclined 
should find it very rewarding. (20th-Cen- 
tury-Fox) 


For the rest of the week’s program you 
can take your pick of three Technicolor 
horse operas, 


VENGEANCE VALLEY casts across type 
by turning Burt Lancaster into a remark- 
ably long-suffering hero and Robert 


Walker into a skulking, dastardly villain. 
It is also unusual in that its setting and 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


ST. JOHN’ 


Preparatory School 
Danvers, Mass. 
Conducted by: THE XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Acaredited Boarding School for High Sehoo! Boys 


Address 
Headmaster, Box W, for catalog 








REGIS COLLEGE 
WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S 


CURRICULA 
Liberal Arte—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


Address: The Registrar 


MICHIGAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education, Teacher Training, 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre- 
Medical Courses, Two Year Ter- 
minal Courses in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings 

Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 





. Degrees 











MI NNESOT. 4 


COLLEGE OF 
ST. TERESA 


’ 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 
For the Higher Education of Catholic Womes 
Holds membership in the North Central Associatio 
of Coileges. Accredited by the Association of Ameri 
can Universities. Registered for teachers License 
by New York Board of Regents. Degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor cf Science 
in Nursing. A conservatory of Music is 
tained in connection with the colles Picturesq yels 
located on the upper Mississippl. One hundred acre 
campus. Served by the ‘‘Zephyr,’’ “Hiawatha,” 
the **400."" ONLY FIVE HOURS F ROM C Hie AGO 











NEW V JERSEY 


Caldwell! College 


FOR WOMEN 
Caldwell, New Jersey 
Cha 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominix 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretaria! Training 





aie Court College. 
Lakewood, N. J. 


B.A. and B.S, Degrees 
Liberal Arts @ Fine Arts @ Music 
Home Economics @ Business Administration 
Tee~ier Training 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 














NEW YORK 





MOUNT SAINT MARY 


iome-like personal supervision. 
ings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Illustrated Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC 
Newburgh, 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT 
SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, N. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
OFFERS A.B. and B.S. DEGREES 
Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Nursing, 
Teacher Training. Approved by the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. Campus bor- 

dering Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station 
New York City 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN A 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


crane Ne the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of ary. Accredited Liberal Arts 
Confers B.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economies, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, ee Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSI mets 221 East 71st Street, New 
ork, N. Quebee City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. ‘ae Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N, Y. Address Reverend Mother. 





ACADEMY OF 
MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 

TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 

Country School for Girls 
Founded in 1847. Chartered by the Regents. Accred- 
ited by the Middie States Association. Beautifully 
located among the Ramapo Mills. College Prepara- 
tory and General Courses. Art, Musie, Dramatics 
Home Economics. Athletics, fncluding all sports 
Send for illustrated catalog A. Phone Tuxedo 220. 


GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 

the Divine Compassion 

FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, 
pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 


OHIO 


Coliege of 
Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio 


(Half-hour bus ride from Cincinnati) 


Fully accredited liberal arts college for wo 
men. Teacher preparation in Art, Music, 
Dramatics, Home Economics, Dietetics, Social 
Service, Business Education, Library Service. 
Four-year nursing program approved by the 
National Nursing Accrediting Service. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity 
of Cincinnati 


Address: The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 











OHIO 


GILMOUR ACADEMY 
Gates Mills (Cleveland) Ohio 





Resident Preparatory School for Boys 





Conducted by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre 
Dame, Indiana. Fully accredited four years college 
preparatory course. Situated in suburban Cleve- 
land, enjoying all the facilities afforded by the 
city’s libraries, galleries, museums, etc. Distinctive 
rural-home atmosphere. 133-acre campus. Educa- 
tional, cultural, and physical training programs 
Major and minor sports program for every student. 


Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 
Headmaster 


PENNSYLVANIA 
IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


IMMACULATA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of 
Music Degrees. Teacher training courses. Swim- 
ming Pool, Lake, Campus 327 Acres, Athletics, 
Riding, Sorts. Catalog and View-book on Request. 

National and Regional Acereditation. 
SISTERS, SERVANTS OF THE IMMACULATE 

HEART OF MARY 








40 Minutes from Philadetphia 
Phone Malvern 2201 Cable: Marimma: 


RHODE ISLAND 
ST. MARY’S ACADEMY 


Bay View-Riverside 15, Rhode Island 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Pre-Primary through grade 12 
Modern fireproof buildings 
Beautiful 40 acre campus 


inn Day School for =e 


e-Primary through grade 
For MB i address: Sister Susaeter 


SALVE REGINA COLLEGE 


Newport, Ruope IsLanp 
Conducted by the Religleus Sisters of Mercy 
Offers A. B., also B. S. in Nursing 


Curricula: 
LIBERAL ARTS ® COMMERCE 
Home Economics @ NuRSING 


VERMONT 


St. MICHAELS 
:, COLLEGE 


Fe Winooski 3, VERMONT 
A Libera! Arts College for 
men. Near Burlington. 
Courses feading to B.A. 
and BS. degrees. Fully 
_ accredited. All sports, in- 
2; cluding winter activities in 
scenle focale. Terms begin 
February and September. 
Apply early. 
Write Registrar 
for CATALOGUES 

Regular or Summer Sessions 


WASHINGTON, D. C. _ 
TRINITY COLLEGE 


INCORPORATED IN 1897 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
ucation of Women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 
For particulars address the Secretary of the College 
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costumes are unglamorized, and its char- 
acters really appear to be working at their 
job, which happens to be cattle-ranching. 
In particular, its round-up sequences 
seem authentic and genuinely exciting. 
A less welcome note of novelty is intro- 
duced by having an illegitimate child 
supply much of the motivation. The plot 
concerns the unsuccessful efforts of an 
entirely admirable adopted son to keep 
his naturally no-good foster brother from 
breaking their father’s heart. Joanne Dru, 
Sally Forrest and John Ireland are promi- 
nently involved in a story which is a lot 
less real than its background. Adult. 
(MGM) 


TOMAHAWK starts out to do for the 
Sioux Indians what Broken Arrow did for 
the Apaches, Its hero (Van Heflin) is an 
Indian scout acting as interlocutor in 
treaty negotiations between the U-S. 
Government and the Sioux nation. The 
picture, however, soon turns into a stand- 
ard riding-and-shooting epic with most 
of its skulduggery caused by a stereo- 
typed villain in the person of a congeni- 
tally nasty, Indian-hating cavalry officer 
{Alex Nicol). In the confusion the larger 
implications of justice for the red man 
are pretty well lost. So is leading lady 
Yvonne De Carlo, who not only does not 
get her man but also, though cast as an 
entertainer, never has a chance to put on 
her act. Family. (Universal-International) 


SUGARFOOT is another version of the 
currently overworked story about the dis- 
placed Confederate who goes West. In 
this instance the Southern gentleman 
{Randolph Scott) is handicapped by a 
stuffily caricatured notion of chivalry and 
by some of the most stilted dialog ever 
spoken by a man with two guns in his 
belt. As a result, his transformation into 
a man of action is a singularly uninter- 
esting process. Raymond Massey is the 
traditional bad man, and Adele Jergens 
the equally familiar dance-hall girl with 
the heart of gold. Adult. (Warner) 
Morra WALSH 





Rev. Hucn J. Nowan, author of Fran- 
cis Patrick Kenrick, Third Bishop of 
Philadelphia, is at present at the 
Holy Angels Church in Philadelphia. 

Pau. Dinkins, Professor of English at 
Texas Christian University, did his 
doctorate in Medieval Literature. 

Rosert W. Daty teaches in the Eng- 
lish, History and Government De- 
partment at the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy, and is author of the novel, 
Monitor and the Merrimac. 

Josep B. Scuuyier, §S.J., now at 
Woodstock College, Maryland, does 
our semi-annual book round-up for 
the social sciences. 

Tuomas J. Frrzmorris, frequent con- 
tributor to literary periodicals, is 
assistant professor of English at 
Fordham University. 
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FIGURING PROMINENTLY IN THE 
week’s news were behavior-patterns of 
the sort which, in Shakespeare’s opinion, 
makes the angels weep. . . . Though pos- 
sessed of the same inner trait, these pat- 
terns expressed themselves in divergent 
outer conduct-designs. ... The Far West 
saw home-cooking snubbed. . . . In Santa 
Monica, Calif., a wife testified that her 
husband has not been home to dinner 
since 1948. .. . The Deep South had sick 
dogs spreading melancholy. ... In Miami, 
a woman, despondent over the illness of 
her dog, Buster, took an overdose of 
sleeping pills, but recovered. . . . The 
Upper South featured an inside job. .. . 
In the Tennessee State penitentiary, un- 
identified inmates cracked open the 
prison safe, looted it of forty dollars. . . 
The week’s conduct-forms emerged from 
numerous walks of life... . Comedies 
turned to tragedies. . . . In the Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, prison, a convict actor, 
playing the leading role, made a hit in 
the first act of the prison show. When he 
failed to appear for the second act, 
screaming sirens told the convict audience 
why. Minus its escaped leading man, the 
comedy folded. . . . Glimpses of domestic 
scenes were afforded. . . . In Boston, a 
iusband, irritated by the thought of work, 
beat his wife with a Sunday newspaper 
when he found her checking classified 
ads in search of a job for him. 


The week’s patterns furnished the angels 
many reasons for weeping. . . . In Shef- 
field, England, a wife fed her husband 
seven different kinds of poison, beginning 
with a slice of bread and jam sprinkled 
with arsenic and ending with an oint- 
ment used for taking the hair off hides 
Doctors said the husband, a hardy fel 
low before encountering this diet, was 
suffering from chronic poisoning... . 
Court-room debates were reported... . 
In Chicago, a wife told the judge hei 
husband had given her about fifty black 
eyes during the last twelve months. In 
rebuttal, the husband declared: “That 
just isn’t true, Your Honor, I only gave 
her a black eye about once a month.”.. . 
Determined back-seat drivers were ob 
served in action. . . . In Lisbon, O., po 
lice stopped an auto on the road, found a 
man at the wheel, his wife on the back 
seat holding a kitchen-chair leg with a 
bent nail at the end. The man explained: 
“If I go over forty miles an hour, she 
waves that club over my head.” Officers 
disarmed the lady, waved the car on. 


Though fancifully expressed, Shake- 
speare’s contention that certain behavior 
patterns make the angels weep has a solid 
foundation in reality. . . . The Sacred 





Scriptures reveal that angels are deeply 
interested in human beings. . . . They 
pray for men, and rejoice when sinners 
do penance. .. . And every man on earth 
has his own guardian angel, who is cease- 
lessly urging the free-willed man to stay 
on the road to heaven and not to move 
over to the other road—the road to hell. 
. .. Since the good angels are anxious to 
get all human beings into heaven, they 
naturally deplore behavior which indi- 
cates that their protegés are headed to- 
ward hell, . . . This unfavorable reaction 
of angels to certain types of human con- 
duct is what Shakespeare had in mind 
when he declared that such conduct 
makes the angels weep. 
Joun A. TOOMEY 
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YE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
ptometrists having years of experience are at your 
ervice, to give you examination and advice. 3 


JOHN J. HOGAN INC. ; 


som 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
Louis Merckling and Staff, Optometrists 


EIGHT WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Telephone: Wisconsin 7-8332 
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Fil HM Huw 
GREGORIAN CHANT RECORDS. Album 4 
doubleface 12” Gregorian Chant Records 
by French Trappists. Salve Regina, 
Libera Me, Magnificat, etc. $9.00. The 
Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md. 





IRISH BOOKS, Belleck China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a school 
to plant the Catholic tradition. Small con- 
tributions are precious and welcome. Rev. 
John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mission, 
Durham, North Carolina. 


JESUIT MISSION. I shall devote part of my 
time during 1951, my Golden Jubilee Year 
in the Society of Jesus, to helping the 
Jesuit Mission in Belize, Central America, 
erect a much-needed college building. To 
my prayers to Francis Xavier and the 
Little Flower, co-patrons of the missions, 
You may add your financial assistance. 
Rev. Jos. F. Kiefer, S.J., St. Ferdinand 
Rectory,. Florissant, Mo. 

MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 

school; 115 Catholics in two counties of 

85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 

Louis R. Williamson, Hartsville, South 

Carolina. 
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A question of proportion 

Eprror: The January 6 issue of AMERICA 
points up two complementary objections 
I have to the magazine. 

1. To important subjects, appropriate 
for your type of publication, AMERICA 
often gives so little space that only a 
superficial, inadequate treatment is pos- 
sible. Thus, in the issue under discussion, 
Father LaFarge gets not quite a page 
and a half for “A Catholic statement on 
tolerance.” He can’t discuss or analyze 
tolerance; he can only show that a recent 
article in Civilta Cattolica indicates that 
the Church—or at least some of its intel- 
lectual leaders—is taking a more liberal 
view of the right of tolerance. He can 
only raise, and not even attempt to an- 
swer, some of the difficult questions re- 
garding the Church’s position on toler- 
ance. 

2. America gives considerable space 
to articles involving virtually no questions 
of faith or morals. Right after Father 
LaFarge’s article come two and a half 
pages devoted to city managership and 
the growth of the new profession of the 
city manager. 

In these four pages a fairly decent 
statement of the Catholic position on tol- 
erance might have been made. I’m sure 
a considerable number of readers, includ- 
ing this one, would have learned quite a 
bit about a topic on which the Catholic 
view (and certainly the practice in some 
Catholic countries) varies considerably 
from the view commonly held in this 
country. KENNETH H. HoLCOMBE 

Cambridge, Mass. 


A voice from the range 

Eprror: My husband and I have read 
Amenica for the past year and have fre- 
quently remarked your preoccupation 
with the problems of the so-called 
“worker.” For him, price ceilings, social 
security, hospitalization and unemploy- 
ment insurance are considered necessary 
safeguards. By contrast, we would like to 
present our case. 

We are sheep ranchers, and to this 
work we devote our time and energies, 
sometimes for twenty-four hours a day, 
every day in the year. We pay our own 
doctor bills, attempt to provide for our 
old age, and get by as best we can under 
such staggering losses as we suffered in 
1949 when two hundred sheep perished 
in the blizzard. 

We have never taken advantage of 
such Government give-away programs as 
the AAA because we believe in free en- 
terprise with as little Government super- 
vision and interference as possible. We 
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do not set the price on our products but 
must accept what the buyer offers, as 
lambs cannot be kept from year to year 
to be sold at the favorable moment. We 
are happy when prices rise and we see a 
chance to pay for our ranch and perhaps 
enjoy a few comforts. 

We live in a three-room house (there 
are four of us) without electricity or 
plumbing, but we have paid and are pay- 
ing the taxes to support such Govern- 
ment programs, welcomed by labor, as 
slum-clearance projects and low-cost Gov- 
ernment housing. We do not feel that 
price control is justified until we, hard- 
working, small enterprisers, are living as 
well as the working man. 

Mr. & Mrs. FRANCIS KOLEGO 

Shawnee, Wyo. 


(America believes that, properly subordt- 
nated to the common good, the free play 
of initiative and enterprise is an invalua- 
ble and essential element of a democratic 
society. It does not believe in rugged in- 
dividualism or economic liberalism. As a 
practical matter, the idea that competi- 
tion should be the sole regulating factor 
of economic life died in the great crash 
of 1929. Morally, the idea was always 
objectionable. Our correspondent, whose 
industrious, self-reliant life we respect, 
seems unaware that sheep-growers are 
protected by import restrictions on wool, 
just as our stockmen are shielded from 
the competition of Argentine beef. Their 
individualism is not quite so rugged as 
they imagine. If AmMertca devotes more 
space to the industrial than to the agri- 
cultural side of the nation’s economy, that 
is because 1) the industrial side is more 
often in the news, and 2) agricultural 
problems these past ten years have been 
relatively minor. As a group, our farmers 
during those years have been riding the 
gravy train. Ep.) 


The foolish art 
Epitor: The article by Sister M. Joselyn, 
“The foolish art” (Am. 1/27/51), coin- 
cided approximately with the gospel for 
Sunday, January 28, the parable of the 
sower and the seed. 

Sister Josclyn exemplifies the good soil 
on which the seed fell and is yielding 
fruit, from which she in turn desires to 
sow the seed in her teaching. How many 
teachers, especially in higher education, 
have the good fruit or, having the good 
fruit, do pass on to their students the 
“art of becoming”? 

Mary JANE VANCOS 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
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